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Photographed almost immediately after his release from prison. He is seen here writing the book on his life in prison and out 
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The Wilde-Di Frasso Wedding—Presents that Pall. 


The Wilde-Di Frasso Marriage. 
What you may call the ‘ Oratorical” 
event of the week is the marriage 
blessed by Father Bernard Vaughan, 
which makes Miss Georgina Wilde Coun- 
tess Carlo di Frasso, and supplies yet 
another instance of that Americanising of 
the peerage, British and foreign, which is 
being so successfully accomplished by the 
daughters of the great Republic. 


The Bride. 

“T*he bride, like Rosalind, more 
than common tall, and fit 

as she to fill the eye of an 

Orlando, is the daughter by a 

former husband of the lady who 


now is Mrs. Henry Siegel. And 
Siegel means potentialities, 


which whatever may have been 
the case when Thrale brewed 
beer in Spitalfields are by no 
means beyond the dreams of 
wealth to-day. 


Frasso Dentice. j 
ount Carlo, who suggests the 
Englishman rather than 
the Italian perhaps, and who 
confirms the suggestion when 
you see him across country, isa | 
cadet of a family which gotits | 
princedom from a King of Naples 
in the nonage of the eighteenth 
century but which © supplied 
wardens of the marches in Cala- 
bria and the Abruzzi before 
Anglo-Saxons. were in_ process 
of becoming Anglo-Normans. 
The present head of the house, 
Prince Frasso Dentice, is a great 
landowner not only in his native 
Italy but in Austria also. With 
that Empire he has a matri- 
monial connection as well. 


Chone 
H is 


garian 


mother, and Count 
Carlo’s, was of the Hun- 

noblesse — a Countess 
Chotek. And it was a cousin 
of hers, Countess Sophie, who 
a few years back supplied a 
sensation in imperial and royal 
circles by her marriage with the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand. He, of course, 
is the heir-apparent of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph; and thus the Frassos donot at 
present seem unlikely to find themselves 
connected with one who has every chance of 
becoming an,Austro-Hungarian empress- 
consort. Countess Sophie was born in 
1868. 


A Holiday Irishism. 

\ Jritten notice on a Connaught railway 
platform; “On Saturday the 6.10 

down train will call at ——, and there will 

be no last train.” 


COUNTESS 


Poynter Pinxit. 

Sir Edward Poynter's portrait of the 
Duchess of Northumberland will be 

one of the pictures of the year in Burling- 

ton House I imagine. Presidents of the 


Royal Academy, no doubt, have a sort of 
prescriptive right to the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of duchesses and other great folk, 
though one can recall instances in which 
such presentments have not been wholly 


Kate Praguell 
CARLO DI FRASSO (NEE MISS WILDE) 


Who-was married at Brompton Oratory on Monday 


successful. A Duchess of Northumberland 
has not figured at the Academy show of 
late years. Sir Edward, | have an idea, 
will make this appearance remarkable in 
more senses than one. 


Drummond and Albury. 
‘The duke’s mother was a Drummond, 
Henry Drummond's daughter, and it 
is from that eminent banker, politician, 
and Irvingite that he inherits Albury Park 
by Guildford—a_ charming place which 
Drummond once endowed, in the days 
when he wasan “angel,” with an Irvingite 
church that cost him £16,000. 
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‘‘Pense a Pointer.” 
he P.R.A.’s father was Mr. Ambrose 
Poynter, an architect whose career 
was latterly, greatly hampered by an affec- 
tion of the eyes that eventually necessitated 
his retirement but never seemed to affect 
his cheerfulness. He went to live in one 
of the “lawns” at Dover and there occu- 
pied himself considerably with gastronomy. 
“Pense a pointer” is the punning family 
motto. ‘“ And J always do think 
of Poynter,” the veteran would 
chuckle, ‘‘ when I compose my 
daily menu.” 


Presents that Pall. 
] notice that the Zoological 
Society is busy preparing 
for the housing of the animals 
the Prince of Wales has had 
given tohim in India and which 
he intends to preent to the 
Zoo. Royalty is frequently at 
a loss to know what to do with 
such gilts. 


A Sultanic Gift. 

ia good story is told of the 
late Sultan Burghash and 
Sir John Kirk, then consul- 
general at Constantinople. The 
Sultan had avery savage 
chained lion, and as a happy 
thought he offered it to Sir 
John for Queen Victoria, re- 
minding him that the lion 
formed one of the supporters of 
the royal arms alove the gate 
of the British consulate, and 
that the presence of the real 
brute would therefore be highly 
appropriate. Alive to the jest 
Sir John quickly capped it and 
at the same time escaped the 
necessity of accepting such an 
unpleasant gift. “I am_ sure 
that your highness would never 
make an incomplete present,” 
he replied, “and when you are 
able to accompany the lion 
with a unicorn | shall be de- 
lighted to receive your muni- 
ficent offer.” 


Boughton. 


Boughton House, by Kettering, which 
Lord Chesham, who seems to like 
living in other people’s houses, has taken 
from the Duke of Buccleuch, was until 
lately occupied by the duke’s sister, Lady 
Mary Trefusis. Lady Mary may very well 
find Prince’s Gate more convenient. 
3oughton was built to the order of the 
first magnificent Duke of Montagu It 
had a hundred acres of garden and seventy 
miles of avenue, and was intended by 
Duke Ralph as an English version of 
Versailles Even now it wants a 
good deal of living in. 


no less. 
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Ghe ‘Vittle- 
Tattle 


M. Gorky’s Dilemma. 


** Ossie.” 
BY the retirement, which is imminent, of 


Major Oswald Ames the ‘Second 
Life,’ and for the matter of that the 
whole British Army, will be the shorter, 


perpendicularly. Iver since he joined his 
regiment, more than a score years ago, 
“Ossie”? has been universally looked up 
to. He was, and is in fact, the tallest 
man in the service, and it was in recogni- 
tion of his long claims to distinction that 
he rode, a resplendent cataphract, all 
alone at the head of the Diamond Jubilee 
procession. 


““Non Sibi.” 


e might have been content to continue 
to be himself alone, but he was not. 
“Non sibi’’ is the altruistic motto of 
his family, and so he took to himself a 
very charming wife. Moreover, he has 
become a bibliophile, and you may meet 
him now and again at a book store intent 
upon the shelves and discoursing of 
Caxtons and Elzevirs as though he had 
never set a squadron in the field nor the 
division of a battle knew. We may have 
an ‘Ames collection’? some day; who 
knows ? 


The Lost Umbrellas. 


na great political club-—TI will not men- 
tion names—I saw a notice in the hall 


the other day to the effect that ten 
umbrellas had some- 
how eloped with , = 
members who were 
not the legitimate 
owners. As _ the 
weather was then 
very fine it is difficult 
to estimate what 
number would have 


been missing had the 
rain fallen. 


Noblemen and Gentle- 
mei. 


[ am reminded of 
the story James 
Payn once told of an 


incident at a fall 
Mall club. An um- 
brella was lost, and 


the member to whom | 
it belonged resolved 
to draw attention to f 
thecircumstance. He | ® 
caused the following | 
notice to be put up 

in the entrance hall: — | 
“The nobleman who — | 
took away an um- | 
brella not his own 
on such a date is re- 
quested to return it.” 
The committee took 
umbrage at this state- 
ment, and summoned 
the member who had 
composed it before 
them. “Why, sir,” 
they asked, “should 
you suppose that a | 
nobleman has taken 

your umbrella?” 

“Well,” he replied, 

“the first article in the 


MDLLE. ANDRIEVNA 


The handsome Russian actress who passed as 
Madame Gorky, the wife of the famous novelist 


club rules says that ‘this club is to be 
composed of noblemen and gentlemen,’ 
and since the person who stole my um- 
brella could not have been a gentleman he 
must have been a nobleman.” The com- 
mittee retired defeated. 


A Home Thrust. 


ditor: Stuffed the duck with chestnuts ! 
Well, isn’t that a cruel thing to do? 
Wife: Yes, but I didn’t do it until the 


victim was dead. 


Copyright by Fabez Spencer Balfour 


MR. JABEZ BALFOUR, EX-M.P. FOR BURNLEY 


Playing with his little granddaughter, which has been his chief delight 
since his release from Parkhurst Prison 
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THE TATLER 


Moment. 


Jabez Spencer Balfour. 


Club Nicknames. 
“[alking of clubs and umbrellas, there is 
a large club in the metropolis known 
as “ The Burglar’s Haunt” in consequence 
of the propensity of its frequenters for the 
goods and chattels of others. Another big 
club is called ‘The Moneylender’s Home” 
by virtue of the many ‘‘ gentlemen .in the 
West-end”’ who write on the club note 
paper that they will loan “sums from £5 
to £500 on note of hand only.” 


Maxim Gorky’s Dilemma. 


Ne ene outside the circle of intimate 

friends knows where Maxim Gorky 
is. Whatis more, those in New York, who 
two days ago were preparing to lionise the 
great novelist and revolutionist as few 
have ever been, even there, say they do not 
care where he is. In all probability the 
novelist’s movements in the immediate 
future have not yet been decided upon, 
the change in the attitude of the Ameri- 
cans to their visitors having been as 
sudden as it was disconcerting. 


Russell 
MR. JABEZ SPENCER BALFOUR 


A portrait taken ten-and-a-half years ago, shortly 
before he was sentenced to penal servitude 


Ten-and-a-Half Years. 


changed man is Jabez ‘Spencer Bal- 

four. Hale and hearty did he look 
when he left the dock to begin his long 
incarceration in a convict prison. ‘To-day 
—look at him in the photographs repro- 
duced on this page. | have seen many 
criminals on their release after long terms 
of imprisonment and have been struck by 
one fact—they all assume a curious. set 
expression, the badge of years of repres- 
sion, of solitude, of the unintellectual life. 
The “ Daily Mail” and “The Weekly 
Dispatch” are to be congratulated upon 
the journalistic scoop by which they 
secure the recollections of the prison life 
of Mr. Balfour, who is now living in 
a charming cottage delightfully situated 
not far from London. He is looking 
forward to the future with much hope 
in spite of his premature age through 
long imprisonment. He is sixty-two: 
years old. : 
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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W. H. Lreccr, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Qveen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLISH.—Southwood’s London Hotel. Strand. Old-established first-class family. 


aspect, facing the sea. 


Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


Unrivalled scenery. 


REAT MALVERN.—‘‘ The Garden of England.” Splendid air. 
Tennis, 


Dr. Fergesson’s Hydropathic Establishment. Superior, comfortable, homelike. 


golf. All latest forms of treatment. Winter terms. 


[LFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


JERSEY.—Royal _Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
Island. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-cless cuisine, with most 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Large Garage. Resident engineer. 3 minutes 
Telephones: 109 & 0659 Lezmington. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington.” 


from Pump Rcom. 
LINCOLN.~ Saracen’s Head. Lincolnshire’s Premier Hotel. The oldest and largest Hotel in 

the City. Unsurpassed fur comtort. Elec-ric light throughout. Excellent cuisine at moderate 
charges. Post horses and carriages, motor garage.—W. RaspaLi, Proprietor. 


LONDON. Royzl Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 
suites with private bathroom. 
LOWESTOFT.- Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation, 
Alllatestimprovements. “lerms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE Cliftonville Hydro. Fully licensed. 

light and lift. Loot garden. billiards (2 tables). Ss s cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets {r H s. Cook & Sons- Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including rst class railw e and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and ear!y Summer. Tor Tariff apply Maneger. 


MATLOCK BATH. -‘*The Carlsbad of England.’’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxuricus 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 
PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. AtLFrrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Table d'Hove. ‘Telegrams: ‘* Cantab, Scarborovgh.'' Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


SOUTHPORT.- Prince of Wales' Hotel. ‘‘The best." [Excellent cooking. Terms moderate 
(inclusive week ends). Best Headquatters for Golfers. ‘Phone 15. Tel. ‘* Prince, £cuthport.” 
Hy. GascoiGnr, Manager. 


Five minutes 
Moderate tariff. 


SOUTHPORT.- Palace Hotel. The Hotel de Luxe. Facing sea at Birkdale, 
from Birkdale, fiftecn from Formby Golf Links. Turkish, sea-water baths. 
—Stanvey G. R, Horman, Manager. 


SOUTHPORT.—Bold Hotel, Lord Street. Close to all places of interest. Recently re-decorated 
throughout. Varifi strictly moderate. Special inclusive week-end terms. Stabling, motor 
garage. Tel. 26.—E. W. Crark, Proprietor. i 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Moent Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one: 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. : 


VENTNOR. Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day, 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, I?. Montague H: yden. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 


Do. _Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0207. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furn’shed. Electric light. Garage. 
Do, For Bracing Atlantic Breezes, Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
BRIGADIER GERARD. 
By A. Conan Doyie, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 


RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. EVERY EVENING at 8, 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES' Production, a New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled, 
THE LITTLE CHERUB. 
Book by Owen Hati. Music by lvaAn Caryii. Lyrics by ApriAN Ross. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2.15. 


[| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Alight at Piccadilly Circus Station, Baker-Loo Railway. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


COLISEUM, CHARING CROSS. COLISEUM. 


THRICE DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 

At3 and 9 p.m.—THE ‘‘COLISEUM REVUE." An emphatic success, vide Press. Mr. TOM E, 
MURRAY, ‘*COMPERE"; Miss BILLIE BURKE, **COMMERE,” THE DAND.ES, &c. 
Over 303 Artistes on the Stage. Prices for 3 and 9 p.m,—6d. to 7s. Cd. Boxes 1 to 2 Guineas. 

At 6 p.m.— 
Mme. ALICE ESTY and E. C. HEDMONDT 
in “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA,” assisted by over 150 Voices. 
Mr. CHARLES WARNER & CO. in ‘‘DRINK,” &c. 
Prices for 6 p.m.—6d. to ss. Boxes from 15s. to 2 Guineas. 


MPIRE THEATRE. VENUS 1906. 
“CINDERELL A,” BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 
And Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


LEWIS WALLER, 


ar 2,20, 


THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK: VI.-Caprain WENTWORTH HOPE-JOHNSTONE, By AtFrep 
E. T. Watson. Illustrated. 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XIV.—THE PARSON'S BARGAIN. By C. C. ayp 
Li. M. Morr. 
HUNTING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Tue Baroness S. Von C. I/lustrated. 


THE COMING CRICKET SEASON. 

B.G-GAME SHOOTING AT LAKE BARINGO. 
Illustrated, 

THE RACING SEASON. 


By Homer Gorpon. 
By C. V. A. Prez, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S 


By Tue Epiror. Illustrated. 


SCOUTS AND OUTPOSTS. By Crauve E. Benson. Illustrated. 
BETTING. By G. H. SrutFiexp. 
THE ART OF FALLING. By Livan E. Bianp. Illustrated. 


BOOKS ON SPORT. 
“HUNTING IN LONDON": 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue F 


A New Prize CompPeETITION. 
EBRUARY Awarp, Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throug 


out 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
BOOKS. RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
THE Govi ‘CE OF ENGLAND. By Sidney Low. 3s. 6d. net. (i isker Unwin.) 
SIMPLE . By M.E. Francis. 6s. (Longmans.) 
Love with Variaticns. By Alice M. Diehl. 6s. (Lo:g.) 
A VENEERED Scamp. By Jean Middlemass. 6s. (Long.) 
Lapy MARION AND TRE PLuTocRAT. By Lady Helen Forbes. 63. (Long.) 
YOUR: SUBSCRIP‘TION | TOs THE SEATLER? 


AT HOME. 


Twelve months - - - £1 8s. 2d. 

Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 

Three months - - - : - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD. 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 198. od. 

Six months - - - - - Igs. 6d. 

Three months - - - : gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include eatra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y, 


Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe Tarier,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


HE TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstal!s on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


time, irrespective of the depariture of 


VOLUMES |. to XVIII. of 
o> Pg RAs On eB Es 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


Vols. I. to XXIV. of 
De Flea SP Et BRE. 


Vol. I. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BooKkSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post Free, 2/10. 
aman aD es eons mg Sa 
HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows 


Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any othe 
part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should there 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Bird Life im London—Bach’s Fugue—A Theatrical Suggestion. 


The Invasion of 1906. 

Gaturday’s invasion of football enthusiasts 
> left everyone very fatigued. The 
town was strewn with fragments of the 
Lancashire and Northumbrian accents, and 
I am told that two experienced ‘bus 
drivers fainted under the pertinacity of the 
North-Country visitors’ questioning. 


Bird Life in London. 
Gir I'rederick Bridge’s interesting state- 
ment that he heard the notes of a 
thrush in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
reminds me that the genial musical knight 
once spoke very differently of country life 
after giving a concert in which a village 
choir took part. 


A Village Concert. 
e thus described its members: ‘ A 
few boys who scared rooks; a 
blacksmith, whose tenor voice was as 
metallic in sound as his anvil; a boy alto, 
who had in his youth, it was reported, 
swallowed a whistle, which apparently 
had lodged in his larynx and helped to 
produce sounds of a most unearthly 
character; anda miller who had five low 
notes, and only five, which had always to 
fit into the chant or hymn being sung, and 
which made a sort of rumbling accom- 
paniment not unlike the sound of his own 
millstone. The rook boys came and went 
though the miller sang on for ever.” 


it 


Bs 
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AM 


eatttey 


Sir Frederick Bridge’s Humour. 
“LT here are, indeed, few wittier men than 
the great ‘‘ Westminster ’’ Bridge as 
he is called to distinguish Sir Frederick 
from his brother, who is organist at 
Chester Cathedral. He tells an amusing 
story in which a pianola was the chief 
performer. He was staying one day at a 
country house, and entering the drawing- 
room saw some ladies listening to another 
Jady playing upon the piano- player. 
Everybody said “S-s-sh!” and he saw by 
the expression on their faces that they were 
listening to a great classical piece, but he 


_ failed to make out the music. 


Bach’s Fugue in G Minor. 
t sounded very abstruse, although occa- 
sionally Sir Frederick seemed to 
recognise it. He whispered to one of the 
ladies, ‘What is it?” And the answer 
was, ‘‘ Bach’s fugue in G minor”; but on 
going to the piano and looking at the 
record he discovered that the reason why 
the music so mystified him was that it was 
being played backwards, the perforated 
paper having been putin upside down. 


Lady Friend (to Mrs. Newlywed): 

“Well, how do you like your flat?” 
Mrs. Newlywed: ‘“ Which one do you 
mean-—the one I married or the one I 
live‘in ?” 


tz 


Miss Lena Ashwell Reappears. 
“The first night of The Bond of Ninon, 
produced by Miss Lena Ashwell at 
the Savoy Theatre, was one more dis- 
appointment added to the many theatrical 
disappointments we have experienced 
lately. The play itself would make a 
good curtain-raiser, but it seemed a pity 
that such a fine actress as Miss Ashwell 
should waste her time upon it. Not 
that she failed to do the best with 
the part, but it was not worthy of her 
talent. 


A Suggestion. 
Mey I suggest for the consideration of 
theatrical managers that in these 
days of poor plays the order of the even- 
ing’s entertainment be reversed ? It would 
give great delight to many theatregoers 
if the time allotted to the various acts of 
the play could be devoted to the interval, 
the play itself being packed into the half- 
hour of interval scattered through the 
evening. 


425 Weekly in Tobacco. 

A® echo of the recent discussion on 
ladies smoking appears in the state- 

ment of a prominent West-end tobacconist, 

who tells me that £25 of his weekly turn- 

over came from lady devotees of the 


soothing weed. 


Rural Policeman: They be telephonin’ that you be goin’ over twenty-five miles a hour 
Jones (who knows perfectly well it was nearer forty): What? Nonsense, my friend! it’s an insult to my car 


Io! 
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Much Ado About 


William the Wirer. 

HE German Emperor is his old wiry 
self again. He has sent a tele- 
gram which for kindliness and 
courtesy nearly equals his master- 

piece, to which we do not now allude. 
He congratulates the Foreign Minister of 
Austria-Hungary on having supported him 
at Algeciras as a faithful ally and a 
“brilliant second,’ or, as the German 
duelling code has it, sekundant. The in- 
ference obviously is that Italy, which did 
not support him, was an unfaithful ally 
and deserves to repent in all the ashes 
Vesuvius can afford to scatter. As for 
France, she, of course, is the antagonist in 
the duel; as for Russia, she is to have no 
money from Germany ; and as to England, 
the Kaiser implies that he thinks far more 
of his sekundant than of his chief uncle. 


Full many a man a wire or post card sends 
To slang his foes or compliment his friends, 
3ut only one with such a power is found 
Whose telegrams insult the lot all round. 


t is a slander to say that German diplo- 
macy is not peaceful. All the other 
nations are getting so scared of Germany 
that they are making agreements as fast 
as possible. Pretty soon all 
the world will be allied 
except Germany, and no 
war will be possible except 
William against the rest. 


The Invasion of England— 

German Version. 

“The latest German 
(literary) destruction 

of England is even more 


beautiful than “The In- 
yasion of tgto.” It seems 
that the Germans are .to 


invade France and compel 
the French to join them in 
attacking England. The 
combined navies then de- 
feat. the British fleets, and 
the usual invasion follows. 


The British fleet 
Went out to meet 
The Germans, and defied 
them. 
Nor did they blench 
To see the French 
Compelled to fight beside 
them. 


They hardly thought 

The French were taught 
To fight for German glory ; 

But fight they did, 

As they were bid— 
“Twas in the German story. 


With heartfelt sighs 
For old allies 

Whom they perforce were 
: killing, 

Fair France's sons 
Discharged their guns, 
Destructive, though — un- 

willing. 


As German slaves 
They swept the waves, 
And made Britannia grovel; 
Compelled to win, 
For they were in 
A flashy German novel. 


you know” 


“Yes, and now | want to talk about husbandry; 
difference, is there now? 


The Education Birrell. 
‘The controversy over the past and 
present Education Bills was, and is, 
remarkable for the fact that hardly any 
interest is taken in education. The chief 
question is not whether children shall or 
shall not be taught useful knowledge in 
an efficient manner but whether they 
shall be taught any religious doctrines, 
and if so what, how many, and by whom. 
Considering that many of the scholars 
never learn to read with any intelligence, 
is not this beginning at the wrong end? 


~hildren have been taught ‘‘ undenomi- 
national religion” in one set of 
schools and dogmatic religion in another 
set for over thirty vears. Are the effects 
especially to be noticed in either case, 
and is there any particular difference ? 
One man will let his furniture be sold 
rather than pay for another man’s child 
being taught the Catechism. The other 
man now says he will shut up the school 
he supports rather than not have the 
Catechism taught there. If the children 
were taught so that they were likely to 
remember and apply what they learned 
there might be some force in the con- 
troversy. 


CA-~’ fj 
/ h, 


: | 
lay 


‘Oh, but Captain Trentham, you asked me into the gardens to talk about botany, 
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there isn't a great deal of 


By Adriam JRossS. 


Teach the Child Manners. 
Oh combatants of sect and schism, 
Champions or foes of Catechism, 
Lay down awhile your rival banners 
And teach the child a little manners. 


Teach him that democrats may rightly 
Speak to their elders quite politely, 
And even those who live by labour 
Need not insult a harmless neighbour. 


Religion always was a topic, 

One which the truly philanthropic 

Grew wild with those from whom they 
differed, 


As witness Cain, and Dr. Cl-ff-rd. 


Let those in charge of education 
Teach manners for a generation ; 

The child, though restless as a squirrel, 
Will grow as affable as B-rr-ll. 


The Doom of Divorce. 
"The Supreme Court of the United States 
has spread mourning throughout the 
land in a way that leaves Vesuvius hope- 
lessly outclassed. By a recent decision the 
court decides without appeal that divorces 
eranted in any state of the union are 
invalid unless both parties were resident 
in the state at the time. As it has been 
usual for one party to 
reside in South Dakota or 
Oklahoma for the sole 
purpose of qualifying for 
divorce, without always 
letting the other party 
know, there is naturally 
much uncertainty among 
the much-married mem- 
bers of the first families. 
Thousands of lovely ladies 
and wealthy men will be 
unable to say whether they 
are married or not, or if so, 
to whom and how many. 
And then what will become 
of the House of Lords? It 
will then be unable to 
give its sons to the fair be- 
moneyed ones of the other 
side. 


Wy 
Y 


A Lament. 
There is dread in the hearts 
of divorcees, 
In the land of the freed 
there is gloom, 
And hardly can one in a 
score say 
If now she is wed and to 
whom ; 
For the judges with 
dantry arid 
Have made of no mean- 
ing and force 
That hope of the haplessly 
married, 
Dakota divorce. 
From the deadly decree 
that dismayed them 
No help and no hope can 
be seen, 


pe- 


Not Providence even can 
aid them 
(The town in Rhode 
Island we mean). 
And the blood of the 
peerage of Britain 
Will flow in a different 
course 
Now the pen of the law 


has unwritten 
Dakota divorce. 
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MISS SOUSA ff sxe 


ee iit, 


ecg > ae Gem >ee eem Dees com See orc Sse 


Bassano 


‘Miss May de Sousa is appearing as Violet Stanford in ‘‘Castles in Spain” at the New Royalty Theatre. Miss de Sousa came over from 

America about five months ago to play Cinderella in the last Christmas pantomime at the Lane, and scored a big success by her 

grace, naiveté, and beautiful dancing. The production of ‘‘Castles in Spain’ is noteworthy for perhaps two reasons—it is made the 

medium for the appearance of Mr. Harry Fragson, who was the backbone of the recent Drury Lane pantomime, and most of the 

music also is written by that vivacious entertainer. One confesses to some disappointment at both Mr. Fragson and the production 

itself, which had none of the vim and go one expected. Frankly, the ‘‘Follies"’ would have gone one better. Miss de Sousa has 
one or two pretty songs 
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Illustrations Buresit 


AN INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH 


Showing the Duke of Richmond and Gordon and Lady Clementina Waring in the paddock a 
the recent Household Brigade Steeplechases 


The Tale of the Tardy Telegram. 


“The world’s tribute to Ellen Terry 
makes me proud to be alive to subscribe 
my humble homage to her great charm as an 
actress.—ARTHUR BourcuIER.” 


Ore is reluctant to grumble at the 

usually admirable work performed 
by the Post Office, but the belated ap- 
pearance of Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s message 
to me in connection with the Ellen Terry 
Souvenir Number of Tur Tatier, which 
was completely sold out immediately on 
publication, impels me to mention the 
following facts: Mr. Arthur Bourchier's 
wire was duly sent, but unfortunately by 
some accident did not come to hand. On 
April 4 both Mr. Bourchier and I wrote to 
the secretary of the Post Office drawing 
attention to the non-receipt of the tele- 
gram. ‘Two days afterwards the secretary 
replied that the matter would have atten- 
tion. Ten days afterwards the officials at 
the telegraphic clearing house produced a 
copy of Mr. Bourchier’s message. The 
policy of “hustle” could not go further 
than this. 


Some Animal Pictures. 


o you remember “ Zig-Zags at the Zoo”’ 
—which helped to make “ The Strand 
Magazine ’’—and many another animal 
cartoon and study, by Mr. J. A. Shepherd ? 
If you do you should certainly see the 
exhibition of Mr. Shepherd’s drawings and 
sketches which opened yesterday at the 


Rembrandt Galleries, Vigo Street. The 
show is a deligiitful one and full of 
humour, for each drawing compels a 


laugh. 


Overheard at Christie’s. 


“And whose picture is this?” “That 

was painted for me when I was a 
little girl, and is to be sold to-day.” 
“Ts it a Rubens or a Rembrandt?” 


Two Fine Revues. 

|t isa moot point whether the revue, as 
we know it in Paris, can be put upon 

the English stage. But certainly a step in 

the right direction is seen in the two 

delightful examples of this form of enter- 

tainment which have just been produced. 


A 


A French Effort. 
“The first, and 
undoubtedly 
the most import- 
ant, is that which 
goes by the simple 
title of Revue 
that ~ has just 
been produced at 
the Coliseum by 
M. Victor de Cot- 
tens. In it we 
have at last some- 
thing which does 
credit to the Coli- 
seum  manage- 
ment, and I hope 
that this effort is 
only the first of a 
series of bright, 
effective,  up-to- 
date shows. Too 
long has the mag- 
nificent house 
been burdened by 
varieties of a not 
too engrcssing or 
amusing order. 
In every sense the 
new revue is a 
great success. The 
principals, Miss 
Billie Burke and 
Mr. Tom E. Mur- 
ray, have parts 
which fit them like 
gloves, and the 
production is one 
which no one 
should miss. 


COUNTESS 
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Gossip from 
o All Quarters. 


Painted in the Dark. 

was unfortunately prevented from call- 

ing on Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., to see 
the three-quarter-length portrait of him- 
self, painted in the dark for the Royal 
Academy by Mr. Keyworth Raine. One 
hears the best accounts of it, and I am told 
that the veteran artist is delighted with 
the portrait. It is a freakish idea, how- 
ever. It reminds me of the American 
journal which, full of enterprise, deter- 
mined to illustrate a peculiarly ferocious 
duel fought in the dark in Paris. The 
result was produced by reversing a wood- 
cut so that the back was printed upon 
the paper, resulting in an impression re- 


sembling a journal which has been 
“blacked” by a Russian censor. 

American Ambassadors. 

VJ hen an ambassador of the great 


Republic arrives at his post he does 
not find an embassy house already swept 
and garnished for him nor, in fact, an 


Lafayette 


DE NOAILLES 


The well-known novelist and a leader of Parisian society, who has been recently 
actively engaged in arranging charitable functions 


“Venus 1906.” 
“Lhe frequenter of the Empire is now 

being delighted with Venus 1906, the 
revue by Mr. George Grossmith, jun. 
Those who know Mr. Grossmith’s pretty 
wit, his brightness of fancy, and power of 
making meat out of all sorts of odd 
incidents will delight in Venus 1906. 

ie S 


Cheeseparish. 

othing under £1 18s. 4d. will cover 
last year’s expenses of the Wivelsfield 
(Sussex) Parish Council. Is it not a little 
cheeseparish ? 
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embassy house at all. Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, for instance, is at his own charges 
both fer Dorchester House and for Wrest 
Park, his place in the country. 


The Storer Episode. 
It is this arrangement which has helped 
to complicate the Storer episode in 
Vienna. President Roosevelt has dismissed 
“his” ambassador, Mr. Storer, but Mr. 
Storer remains in possession of the embassy 
house at Vienna for the simple but. suflfi- 
cient reason that he is the lessee of it. 
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CONSOLING. 


“But there’s one consolation, old chap. 


If they do chuck it at the Academy you'll find it an 
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TEE Te AVE Fe. 


By George Morrow. 


FO Nome 


awfully useful hat rack” 


THE -TATEER 


T is worth noting that at the Leeds 
Festival Berlioz’s “ Requiem” is to be 
performed, as, in addition to the usual 
instruments, this work requires special 

features. Over and above dozens of such 
things as bassoons, trumpets, trombones, 
ophicleides, and bombardons the drum- 
mers will play upon eight pairs of drums, 
and there will be a tamtam and three 
pairs of cymbals. I shall stay in London 
and listen to the performance going on in 
Leeds. 


“Is there no room in poetry,” asks 
an enthusiast, “for the easy, comfortable, 
carpet-slipper type of talent that is not 
only tolerated but positively belauded in 
all other branches of literature?” The 
answer is, No. The carpet slipper has 
yielded io what is colloquially known as 
“the boot.” 


“The Lancet” finds among the other 
shortcomings of the Birmingham canal- 
boat children that “their knowledge of 
numbers is very small.” That is the 
worst of this undenominational education. 
They are probably just as ignorant of 
Deuteronomy. 


Which reminds me that in Australia 


a wild controversy is raging round a 
curate whose train was late and who 


appeared in church in “flannel tennis 
costume,” and thus attired conducted 
the service and preached the sermon. 
Oh reverend sir, I pity you 
In your unusual distress. 
Why should they raise this how-de-do 
About the nature of your dress ? 
Who claims the garb designed for tennis is 
Forbidden by the Book of Genesis ? 


It is being charged 


THE INSTALMENT SYSTEM. 


BIULITMES. 
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By 
Flameur. 


The Bar Council is urging the Lord 
Chancellor to abolish the bars in the Law 
Courts. 

We should not drink, 
The lawyers think, 
Though dry the Law Courts always are. 
“ Bah!” eries the bard, 
“Tt seems too hard 
That thus the Bar should bar the bar.” 


Talking of the courts of justice Iam 
told that a judge whose decisions are not 
often upheld slipped on an orange peel the 
other day on leaving his carriage. ‘ Not 
the first time,’ ” said an irreyver rent junior, 
“that he has been reversed on appeal.” 


Last week a hansom drew up at an 
archway in Middle Temple Lane and 
the driver received _ pre- 
cisely his legal fare from 
the occupant. “ Sheer hig- 
norance, I call it,” said the 
driver to another cabby 


against us that we do not 
really regard black men as 
brothers or, at any rate, do 
not treat them as if we did. 
I do not wish to take sides 
in this matter, but there 
seems to me to be a certain 
amount of logic in treating 
the dark as outside the pale. 


The enterprising M. 
Antoine is going to try 
yet another experiment on 
the Parisians; he is going 
to give them at his theatre 
a programme of six plays 
per night. Fancy sitting 
through half-a-dozen Eng- 
lish one-act plays of the 
average type inoneevening ! 


M. Cambon is becoming 
cryptic. “In France,” he 
says, “husbands admire 
their wives. That is why 
they do not feelin need of 
aclub.” Evenif the French 
husband did not admire his 
wile surely a club is rather 
a strong measure. In Eng- 
land a stick has been found 
quite sufficient for disci- 
plinary purposes. 


The Football League is 
considering the appeals of 
people who object to bet- 
ting on football grounds. 
The good folk even object 
to it, I understand, on 
moral grounds also, 


A correspondent sends 
me the following notice 
which he found in a hotel 


bedroom: ‘The manage- 
ment will not be answer- 


able for any articles of 
value unless given in charge 
at the office.” Why, heasks, 


SHAY | 


2 ® 


who was waiting there. 
“Don’t you believe it,” 
replied the other, “it’s 
want of ignorance they 
suffers from ere.” 


The latest fad of the 
agitator is to insist upon 
the purveying of pure rum. 
This is no doubt an amia- 
ble and praiseworthy object, 
but I should have thought 
that pur is omne purun. 


That is the great ad- 
vantage of having had a 
classical education. and of 
not forgetting it. It comes 
in so usefully in the small 
matters of every-day life. 
I heard an old ‘varsity man 
on boat-race day enter a 
restaurant and ask for some 
stout withan aliquid amari, 
by which he meant a dash 
of bitter. 


Recently, too, during a 
discussion on home life I 
heard another scholar, when 
told that people must take 
the bitter with the sweet, 
soltly murmur something 
about ves angostuva dont. 


I have alsoa recollection 
of an epicure, when the 
merits of divers dainties 
were being debated, trans- 
lating dulce est desipere in 
loco as “larks in cases 
are delicious.” 


There is little or no 
finality about international 
politics. ‘he tenor of a 
conference's report is merely 


should he give the manage- 
ment in charge? 


“Well I’m blessed! I've only got a penny” 


"Never mind, I’ve only shaved one side” - 
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the base of future negotia- 
tions. 
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REASSURING THE LODGER. By George Belcher. 


Prospective Lodger: You are quite sure the bed is well aired? 
Landlady : Oh yes, sir! Heverythink is nicely haired, sir; 1 slep’ in it meself only last night 
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Tine Romance 


By JOHN ©’ LONDON : 


A Transformation. 


ONDONERS are. already accus- 
tomed to talk of the new Strand 


and the new Piccadilly, and it 

appears likely that we shall soon 
be familiar with the new Regent Street. 
A weekly paper assures us that within 
twenty years London will see the Quadrant 
in Regent Street so transformed that it 
will equal anything in street architecture 
to be found in Europe. That a new 
Quadrant will rise [have no doubt what- 
ever. The geometrical beauty of John 
Nash’s design will necessarily be ruined by 
the Regent Street front of the new Picca- 
dilly Hotel, and the breach of uniformity 
will be too great to be endured. I am 
glad therefore to hear that designs for a 
new Quadrant are in the hands of so great 
an artist as Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. 


Commerce versus Art. 
ighty years ago Londoners were very 
proud of Nash’s device for uniting 

the lower and upper parts of 
Regent Street. But one must be 
verging on seventy to remem- 
ber the Quadraut in its glory. 
Judging by prints the effect 


She Sewed Pyramids. 
V Thile Waterloo Place waited in vain 
Londoners chaffingly asked one 

another what manner of instrument the 
Needle might be. In a skit of the period 
two Cockneys are made to talk as follows 
about Cleopatra’s sewing operations :— 

‘* Why, what a monstrous thread she must have used.” 

«The Chronic!e' says, a patent twist of elephants’ 
legs and dromedarics’ horns and buffaloes’ spines.” 

‘“ What wes her favourite work?” 

‘* Sir, she sewed pyramids.” 


Tennyson in Regent Street. 
i egent Street has but ninety years of 
history behind it, yet almost every 
great man of the Victorian era has been 
familiar with its shops and architecture. 
I always remember how Tennyson and 
Edward FitzGerald looked into one of its 
windows at two busts of Dante and 
Goethe. Said FitzGerald, “ What is there 
wanting in Goethe which the other has?” 
Tennyson quietly answered, “ The divine.” 


HIS GOOD FORTUNE. 


A Transtormation—Cleopatra’s 
Needle—An Emperor’s Escape. 


A Ghastly Attraction. 


nother story of a bust hails from the 

Quadrant. Seventy years ago, when 
George Augustus Sala was living there 
with his mother, he and his sister often 
stood gazing into the window of an 
artist’s colourman, by the name of Barbe, 
at a wax mask in which the face of a 
man was represented in ghastly bandages. 
It was the face of Fieschi, who in 1835 
had made his extraordinary attempt in the 
Boulevard du Temple on the life of Louis 
Philippe. 


TGS 


An Emperor’s Escape. 
ieschi, who had served in the French 
Army, hired a front room over- 
looking the street and planted in the 
window what was justly described as an 
infernal machine. It consisted of twenty- 
five musket barrels fixed upon a frame. 
On July 28, 1835, the royal cortége was to 
pass along the street. Fieschi awaited it 
behind his blind, and = as 
the royal carriage passed he 
fired his dastardly machine, 
which he had loaded with 
four bullets to each barrel. 


of the two covered colonnades 
was very fine, but the shop- 
keepers complained bitterly 
against the exclusion of light, 
and in November, 1848, the 
_ destruction of the colonnades 
wascompleted. The 270 fluted 
columns, whose perspective had 
been so fine, when put up for 
auction fetched about £7 Ios. 
each, and the granite plinths 
on which they rested were 
bought for about 24s. apiece. 
Thus disappeared one of the 
best architectural effects that 
London has known. 


Where Cleopatra’s Needle might 
have Stood. 
Regent Street was begun in 
1813 to connect Carlton 
House with Regent’s Park. 
No sooner was it finished than 
Carlton House was pulled 
down. Fora year or two, how- 
ever, the palace and the street 
existed together, and during 
that period those weighty 
critics of ‘‘ London Life,” the 
Hon. Tom Dashall and Squire 
Tally-ho, admired the features 
of Waterloo Place, then known 
as Regent Place. As yet, of 
course, it had no Guards’ 
Monument, and the esthetic 
squire remarked that there was 
a vacuum. His friend agreed, 
but informed him that the 
column known as Cleopatra’s 
Needle was ‘destined to raise 
its lofty summit in Regent’s 
Place.” This idea remained 
in the air until the fifties, the 
Needle on its part remaining 
in the sands of Alexandria, 
where Thackeray saw it ‘‘ dese- 
crated by allsorts of abomina- 
tions.” Atone time the share- 
holders of Waterloo Bridge 
asked that they might have 
the Needle to place on the 
central arch of the bridge. 


to yourself. 


Beggar (piteously): Ah, sir, | am very hungry 
Dyspeptic (savagely): Then have the decency to keep your good fortune 


| haven't had an appetite for years 
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Strange to say the Emperor 
wholly escaped, but round 
him in a moment there lay 
dying a marshal, a general, a 
colonel, several grenadiers of 
the guard, and some _by- 
standers, not to mention about 
thirty wounded persons. More- 
over, Fieschi himself was badly 
wounded about the head by 
the recoil of his improvised 
mitrailleuse. The wax effigy 
of which Sala speaks drew its 
crowds in the Quadrant, and 
a more elaborate effigy was 
long one of the sights at 
Madame Tussaud’s 


Two Poets in a Scrape. 


ennyson is not the only 
poet who is accidentally 
associated with Regent Street. 
It was there that Thomas 
Campbell and Southey once 
found themselves in a strange 
pickle. They had been strol- 
ling up the street when Camp- 
bell, wishing to give a poor 
woman a few coppers, hurried 
into the nearest shop to change 
a sovereign. The shopkeeper 
was busy and did not at once 
attend to him. With every 
second the poetic impatience 
rose. There was an alterca- 
tion, and the shopkeeper, jump- 
ing to the conclusion that he 
had a couple of rogues to deal 
with, must needs send for the 
police. The constable, how- 
ever, on hearing the name of 
Thomas Campbell from 
Southey started back awe- 
struck and said, ‘‘ Guidness, 
mon, is that- Maister Camell, 
the Lord Rector 0’ Glasgow ?” 
There were explanations all 
round, and Campbell and the 
shopkeeper shook hands in 
transports of mutual forgive- 
ness. 
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New Productions 


A Quiet Easter. 
QUIET Easter  forsooth. An 
Easter on moor, golf links by the 
sea, where the liquid note of the 
lark salutes you in the morn, 
where the raffish call of the cuckoo tells 
you the time—is not for those who tall of 
the theatre and -all its works. Out of 
malice prepense the theatrical managers of 
London determined upon a_ fearsome 
revenge upon the poor critic, who during 
the past ten days has been riddled with a 
perfect fusillade of first nights. 


A Diabolical Saturday. 
hat famous old bore, Sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird, would need the other Saturday 
to be in five places at once if it wished to 
preserve its reputation. True, carrying on 
the Irish reference, two of the first nights 
were in the afternoon, but such a fact in 
no way helped one. Let me summarise : 
Item 1. The revival of The Merchant of 
Venice at the Garrick by Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier. Excellently well done. Mr. 
Bourchier’s Shylock isso individual, 
differs so greatly from the reading adopted 
by other actors, that you are attracted and 
interested at every turn. Your knowledge 
of Shakspere on the stage will be incom- 
plete if you miss the production at the 
Garrick. To-morrow night Mr. Bourchier 
produces Mr. Sutro’s play, The Fascinating 
Mr. Vanderveldt. 


Mr. H. B. Irving’s ‘‘ Markheim.” 
M r. Sam Sothern and his spaniel have 

—such is fate—given place to 
Mr. W. L. Courtney’s adaptation in 
one act of R. L. Stevenson’s Mark- 
heim, which plays before Mauricette 
at the Lyric. Do you remember 
the grim story of ‘ Markheim,” the 
soul ‘tragedy of a man who lost and 
won in a spiritual conflict in which 
lust, greed, and murder play a part? 
Mr. Courtney has done his best in 
conveying this tragedy to the stage, 
but even his literary aptitude and 
Mr. -Irving’s strong acting fail to 
make “ Markheim” a subject suited 
to the boards. 


ape, o’ the Hall.” 
It is a big jump from the sombre, 
woe-laden Markheim to the 
frankly theatrical, frankly engaging, 
and frankly ingenuous romantic 
play in four acts, “Dorothy o the Hall, 
by Paul Kester ‘and Charles Major, 
produced with much success at the 
New Theatre. It is a play un- 
doubtedly intended for two people 
only—Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. 
Fred Terry. ‘‘ Now,” says Mr. Kester, 
when cogitating the subject of a 
new play, ‘‘ Miss Neilson must appear 
in a picture-hat period; she must 
change ler clothes as olten as 
possible; she must be romantic and 
have romantic adventures though the 
heavens fall. As for Mr. Terry, the 
ingredients are much the same 


MR. E. S. WILLARD IN 


Dover Street Studios 


What Mr. Fred Terry Must Be. 


f He must be frank, hearty, good, of good 

manners, of what the police- court 
reporters call a prepossessing appearance.” 
Mr. Kester and Mr. Major lave pro- 
vided in Dorothy o the Hall exactly the 
type of play in which the charms of 
Miss Neilson and the power of Mr. Terry 
appear at their best—and the public are 
bound to like it. Who is there, indeed, to 
resist a production in which Haddon Hall 
appears, with its famous terrace and its 
Dorothy Vernon door? Who also can 
turn aside froma play containing the parts 
of Queen Elizabeth and Mary Stuart? 
No one; and so I prophesy 2 success 
equal to that of The Scarlet Pimpernel, 
a play which jumped into instant popu- 
larity. 


Encore ‘‘ The Second in Command.” 
Or the whole it is a crowning mercy 
that dull old plays such as The Heir 
at Law fail to command success when by 
their failure one has the chance of again 
seeing Mr. Cyril Maude as Binks in The 
Second in Command at the Waldorf. One 
of Mr. Maude’s most brilliant successes, one 
can only hope we shall find Binks appear- 
ing for many more nights than one can 
count. Those who remember The Second 
in Command should refresh their memories 
by seeing it again; they will like Binks 
more than ever. Mr. Maude is well helped 
by Miss Sybil Carlisle, Miss Ada Ferrar, 
and Miss Madge Titheradge. 


Mr. Willard is appearing with enormous success in the great 


American cities 
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Sarsiy 
“THE FOOL’S REVENGE” 


and Revivals Galore. 


‘The Dairymaids.” 
Yet another musical comedy—or as it is 
called “a farcical musical play ”"—is 
to be found in The Dairymaids produced 
at the ele Theatre. [t is a pie with 
the usually large number of fingers in it— 
for it is written by’ Messrs. A. M. Thomp- 
son and Robert Courtneidge, with music 
by Messrs. Paul A. Rubens (who is also 
with Mr. Arthur Wimperis responsible for 
some of the lyrics) and Frank E. Tours. 
In it is an excellent assembly of players, 
including Miss Phyllis Broughton, Mr. 
Walter Passmore, Mr. Horace Lane: Mr. 
Frank: Greene, Mr. Ambrose Manning, 
Mr. Dan Rolyat, Miss Carrie Moore, Miss 
Agnes Fraser, Miss Florence Smithson, 
Miss Carlotta Zerbini, and Miss Gracie 
Leigh. 


A Success. 


he Dairymaids is much as other musical 
plays—sans plot. But as I holda 
plot in musical comedy is an encumbrance 
and delays the action of the piece because 
it always means an interchange of senti- 
mental passages between the tenor and 
soprano lead, The Dairymaids is all the 
better for having no particularly connected 
story unless you call development of a 
practical joke a story. But story or na 
story this new musical play is a distinct 
success, and, indeed, is far and away the 
best of its kind since the opening of the 
year. It is full of humour, which some of 
the others are not; it has singers who can 
sing; it has in it Mr. Walter Passmore, an 
army in himself, and it has in Mr. Dan 
Rolyat a comedian new, I fancy, 
eet. the West-end but who like Mr. 
G. P. Huntley will be among the 
chosen and ‘not be allowed to 
depart. He is refreshing, inimit- 
able, superb. All the town will 
soon be talking of the “ poaching” 
song in which he and Mr. Passmore 
are excruciatingly funny, and * The 
Sea Serpent” sung by the latter 
comedian is certainly destined for the 


piano organ. 
Por one thing a piece such as 
The Dairym aids makes us hope 
for the best in that it gives us the 
best of humour, pretty and inoffen- 
sive music sung by excellent voca- 
lists, and a setting quite fresh and 
delightful. 


Other First Nights. 
I am precluded from noticing on 
this page other first nights of 
the week, but details of the pro- 
duction of Castles in Spain at the 
Royalty, The Bond of Ninon, by Miss 
Lena Ashwell, at the Savoy, and 
The Girl Behind the Counter at 


Wyndham’s will be found elsewhere. 
am still uncertain whether to 


It call it a comedy or a tragedy.’ 
“How does it end?” 

“With a marriage.” 

“ A tragedy, my friend ; a tragedy.” 
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By Miss 
Fanny Coleman. 


Chis article will be found of especial interest to the many admirers of BCiss Coleman, who 


celebrates her theatrical jubilee 


Looking Backward. ; 
ALF-A-CENTURY is a long time 
to travel back in one’s memory, 
and I cannot attempt to recall 
one-hundredth part of all that 
has passed in that time—I mean, of course, 
within the scope of my own career. Once 
the drudgery of my earlier years was 
passed my lines were cast in pleasant 
enough places, and for a long time 
now London has been my artistic 
as well as my domestic home. My 
first days on the stage were as a 
member of the Haymarket company, 
under the management of the late 
J. B. Buckstone, a comedian of the 
good old school whose humour, 
however, excellent as it was, and it 
was extremely unctuous, might now- 
adays be thought too broad. He 
was a great favourite with the pit, 
which at that time occupied the 
entire ground floor. His voice was 
in perfect keeping with his appear- 
ance—it suggested a distillation. It 
seemed to flow lazily from a mind 
full of fat thoughts and conceits. 
It was said of him that his face 
looked “dry and red with long 
roasting before the footlights.” 
% a ; 
My Theatrical Education. 
ut, be this as it may, this cele- 
brated comedian was imbued 
with the full flavour and the best 
traditions of old comedy. ‘To be in 
his company was a liberal education 
for a young actress. During the 
seven years—1857 to 1864—that I 
was first at the Haymarket several 
notable plays were produced. These 
included Everybody's Friend, by 
J. Stirling Coyne; Tom Taylor's 
comedy, The Contested Election, The 
Overland Route, by the same author ; 
Our American Cousin, and David 
Garrick, with E. A. Sothern in the 
character which is known to modern 
playgoers through Sir Charles Wynd- 
hams impersonation. 


With the Stock Companies. 
(@): leaving the Haymarket after 
my apprenticeship there I joined 
in succession the stock companies of the 
Glasgow and. Brighton Theatres Royal. 
At the latter house I was suddenly called 
upon in consequence of the illness of 
Mrs, Nye Chart to play Lilian Vavasour, a 
character which was afterwards portrayed 
so charmingly by Ellen Terry at the Court 
Theatre. The occasion was a very trying 
one, for it is never an enviable task to 
attempt to take the place of a popular 
favourite. 


Early Trials. 
H owever, if Iam to believe the printed 
record of my scrap book—yes, I 
am old-fashioned enough to keep such a 
chronicle, and I love to open its pages 
and to dip into the past occasionally— 
I got through the ordeal to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. This was in1872. There 
is no need to enter into the details of those 


this 


early days, for then the actor's life was a 
very hard one. We had to rehearse all 
day and, as it seems now, to act all night. 
For apart from the hours spent over 
rehearsal we were often in the theatre for 
six hours at night. How we ever managed 
to study or sleep is now one of those things 
that are ““wrop in mystery.” 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS FANNY COLEMAN 


Who celebrates her theatrical jubilee this year, and for whom 
a complimentary matinée is being arranged for the autumn 


Parts that Fitted. 
[t is just thirty years ago since I began 
playing the parts with which I am 
now chiefly identified. In 1876 I joined 
the late W. H. Chippendale’s company as 
Lady Sneerwell in The School for Scandal. 
I then acted for the first time such “ first 
old women "’—for each set of characters 
had its distinguishing title in those times— 
as Mrs. Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer, 
Mrs. Candour, and the rest.’ As I found 
that this style of part suited me I continued 
in it, and next joined Craven Robertson's 
company, acting the Marquise in Caste and 
similar parts. This occupied me until 
1880. 


With Mrs. Langtry and Mr. Toole. 
n the latter year I returned to London. 
This was in June, and at the Royalty 
Theatre, under the management of Miss 


IIo 


year. 


Kate Lawler, in a revival of Frank Mar- 
shall’s comedy, FalseShame. I then toured 
with Mrs. Langtry as Mrs. Hardcastle and 
as Mrs. Montressor in An Unequal Match. 
An engagement with Mr. Toole in Upper 
Crust followed, and then, on January 12, 
1884, I. acted Sally Brass, the occasion 
being the first appearance in England as 
Nell of the famous American actress, 
Lotta. During this year I again 
toured with Mrs. Langtry, playing 
Mrs. Hardcastle with her once more. 


From Criterion to Court. 
Fo the production: of The Candi- 
date at the Criterion, I was 
engaged by Mr. Wyndham for the 
part of Lady Osterley. From the 
Criterion I returned to my first 
home, the Haymarket, as a member 
of the Kate Vaughan and Farren 
comedy company. Here, on August 
22, 1886, I played Mrs. Malaprop for 
the first time, and, after a tour, | 
appeared at the Strand in a variety 
of “old-women” parts. In Febru- 
ary, 1889, I played with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal at the Court Theatre 
as Mrs. Boyle Chewton in The 
Weaker Sex. I afterwards accom- 
panied Mr. and Mrs. Kendal on their 
American tour. 


Some Notable Roles. 
| need not recall all the parts that 
Ihave acted in London of late 
but, among the more important, I 
may, perhaps, mention the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Cross, in The Idler; the 
Duchess of Berwick, in Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan ; Crafer, in Liberty Hall ; 
Mrs. Woodville, in The Transgressor ; 
Lady Darby, in The Case of Rebellious 
Susan; Mrs. Greenwood, in The 
Passport; and Madame Yaton, in 
Under the Red Robe. 


t is a far cry from the present time 
to my old Haymarket days, but 
they are well remembered because 
the pericd wasa very interesting one 
in the theatrical world. Tor —in- 
stance, during the same month-— 
November, 1861— that Sothern first 
appeared here as Lord Dundreary in Our 
American Cousin we had Fechter playing 
Othello, and Frederick Robson had just 
returned to the Olympic after an absence 
caused by illness. He was received with 
the most cordial and prolonged applause, 
to which he murmured an earnest “‘ God 
bless you”? inreply, Those were the days of 
the Irish melodrama —of The Colleen Bawn 
and of Peep O' Day, and The Octoroon was 
running at the Adelphi. 


A Word of Thanks. 
Mey I take this opportunity, Mr. Editor, 
of thanking all the ladies and 
gentlemen who are so kindly assisting in 
the promotion of the complimentary per- 
formance on my behalf at the Haymarket 
Theatre next season? Ido thank them 
with all my heart. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS KEDNA MAY, 
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MISS EDNA MAY 


The beautiful American received a great welcome on the occasion of her return to the London stage recently. Miss May has found in “The Belle of 


Mayfair” a worthy successor to ‘‘The Belle of New York,” “ The School Girl,” and ‘The Catch of the Season” 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS 
GABRIELLE RAY. 


i 


on the musical-comedy stage for several years, playing for some time in the provinces and more recently in town in “The 
Orchid” and ‘The Little Cherub” 


5 Foulshaint & Banjied 
MISS GABRIELLE RAY IN ‘‘THE LITTLE CHERUB” 
Miss Ray impersonates one of the charming daughters of the Earl of Sanctobury, who have a very merry time when by a clever 
ruse one of them succeeds in getting the old man removed from home on alleged business. Miss Ray has been an ornament 
a 
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The bright, 
laughing eyes of 
Miss Marie 
Studholme peep at 
one in a very 
bewitching way in 
the upper photo- 
graph, Miss Stud- 
holme is the chief 
attraction in Mr. 
George Edwardes’s 
principal ‘ Lady 
Madcap” company 
on tour 


(Bs 
se 


Phowgraphs by Foulsham & Banfield 


Miss Mabel 
Hirst has played 
small parts in 
a number of Mr. 
George Edwardes’s 
recent productions, 
notably those of 
“The Country 
Girl”? and 
“The Cingalee ” 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF MADAME PATTI 


The famcus prima donna was born in Madrid in 1843 and made her first appear- 
ance in New York at the age of sixteen, She has been thrice married, and is 
row the wife of Baron Rolf Cederstrém. The magnificent achievements 
.f Madame Patti on the operatic stage are well known to all 


Dover Street Studios 
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FRAU WITTICH 


Whose success as a Wagnerian singer at Bay- 
reuth has been very marked. She will take the 
leading Wagnerian réles in this year's Opera 


The Forthcoming Opera Season. 
he month of May is welcomed by 
thousands of music-lovers as marking 
the opening of the Covent Garden Opera 
season. This year the prospect is of the 
most promising character. ‘The syndicate 
of the Covent Garden Opera with the 
assistance of M. André Messager, the bril- 
liant manager, and of Mr. Neil Forsyth, 
the able secretary. and business manager, 
have prepared an admirable programme 
for the next few months. At this moment 
the orchestra is busily at work rehearsing, 
which speaks eloquent volumes for the 

musical excellence of the season. 


A Great Programme. 
Ls year the Opera season excelled that 
of any previous year; from May to 
the end of July we shall see this vear 
performances which will surpass anything 
ever done before at Covent Garden or at 
Paris, whilst the performances .of the 
cycles of “the Ring” promise to equal in 
interest, beauty, and general ensemble the 
far-famed season at Bayreuth. 


“The Ring.” 
he season opens on Thursday week, 
May 3, with the performance of 
Tristan und» Isolde, 
the first cycle of “ the 
Ring” beginning on 
the following evyen- 
ing. Once more “ the 
Ring’ will be given 
in its entirety without 
any cuts whatsoever, 
and we shall again 
have the privilege of 
seeing Dr. Richter 
conducting. Dr. Rich- 
ter is the most  bril- 
lant conductor of 
Wagnerian opera we 
have, and one can 
only envy the pride 
he feels when he 


compares the per- 
formances of ‘“ the 
Ring” to-day with 
those which he con- | 


ducted when Wagner 
was fighting his way 
into public favour, 
a fight in which 
Richter aided. 


MADAME KIRKBY LUNN 


Who has been re-engaged for the Opera and who 
is expected to repeat her triumph of last year 


SIGNOR CARUSO 


The world’s greatest tenor 


THE ALEXANDRA VOCAL QUARTET 


Miss Beatrice Hughes-Pope, Miss Beatrice Ferguson, Miss Violet Locke, and Miss Ellen Newman, 
who have been very successful at recent ballad and other concerts in London 
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MISS EDNA THORNTON 


Who is singing at Covent Garden this year. 
She was very successful last season 


“The Siegfried Idyll.” 
(Can anyone interested in music forget 
that Dr. Richter played the horn in 
the small orchestra which played “the 
Siegfried Idyll” for the first time with 
Wagner as conductor as the serenade to 
Frau Wagner when Siegfried Wagner was 
born ? 


Unique Performances. 
NM usically the performances of “the 
hing,’ as I have said before, will be 


unique. The orchestra will number one 
hundred instrumentalists. Iwo cycles 
only will be given; the first has been 


fixed for Friday, May 4, when Das 
Rheingold will be given, Die Walkiire 
following on Saturday, May 5, Siegfried 
on Monday, May 7, and Gétterddimmerung 
on Wednesday, May 9. Then follow per- 
formances of French and Italian operas 
which will be graced by the appearance 
of Madame Melba and Signor Caruso. 
The second cycle of “the Ring” will 
begin on May 12 and finish on May 18; 
following upon this three operas new 
to London will be produced — Armide, 
Eugene Onegin, and Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame. Vor these and the Wagnerian 
operas the world’s first artists have been 
engaged, although one regrets not finding 
Madame Ternina in the list. 


Operas New to Lon- 
don. 


fF he syndicate has 
Vi done well this 
| year in arranging for 
1 the first production 
of five operas entirely 
| new to London in 
the early part of the 
season instead of 
bringing them out in 
the later weeks when 
music - lovers are 
leaving town. Very 
interesting will be 
the performance on 
Tuesday evening, 
May 8, when for the 
first time in London 
will be produced The 
Barber of Bagdad, by 
Cornelius, and The 
Princess and _ the 
Vagabond, by Pol- 
dini. 
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Te RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL. By Ernest Smythe. 
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A. PROMINENT LADY PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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MADAME LALLIE CHARLES 


One of the foremost photographers of the day, Madame Lallie Charles was rumoured to 
be dead, but she has personally called at THe TaTer office to state that the story had 
no foundation in fact! 


Lallie Charles 
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Owen. 


By Will 


RIVAL TO APPENDICITIS. 


TaN 


I'm sorry to hear your poor husband is laid up again, Mrs. Megson 


Our Curate: 


Ah, poor dear! I’m afraid those haricot veins’ll be the death of him 


Mrs. Megson: 
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GHEE LATELER 


Charles JLever: 


HOSE of us who admit to rejoicing 
in the career of two scamps of the 
first water, Harry Lorrequer and 
Charles O'Malley, will welcome 

Mr. Edmund Downey’s ‘‘ Charles Leyer : 
his Life in his Letters,” which has just 
been published in two volumes by Messrs. 
William Blackwood and Sons. Charles 
Lever was Harry Lorrequer to the life. 
A born Irishman, he was like all Irishmen 
a true cosmopolitan, and he had all the 
Irishman’s faculty for spending money 
when he had it and for running up ac- 
counts when the bank balance was over- 
drawn. He lived an ideally reckless life, 
cared not what to-morrow might bring, 


and Mr. Downey tells us some most 
amusing stories of the great novelist’s 


endeavours to make ends meet. 


A Lovable Character. 


t was a lovable character 
that of Charles Lever. 
Enemies he had none; 
wherever he went all classes 
flocked to make friends 
with him. When he lived 
in Brussels, trying his hand 
at doctoring, everyone of 
importance, from grand 
dukes to ambassadors, 
visited him; his salon was 
the resort of all the note- 
worthy and notorious birds 
of passage who made 
Brussels a temporary home. 


Many Anxieties. 
Happy-go-lucky as was 
Lever’s life his letters 
reveal the fect that he had 
many days of anxiety and 
wonderment as to how he 
should keep his wife and 
children. His life is the old 
story of the reckless author 
whose career is made up 
of never-ceasing demands 
upon his publishers for pay- 
ment on account of work 
done or ideas proposed. 
But except to his intimate 
friends these financial 
worries were never dis- 
closed, and the general idea 
of Lever’s life was that it 
was one of great happiness 
and comparative luxury. 


A Publisher’s Dilemma. 
M« Downey has included in his book 
many amusing stories of Lever’s wit 
and humour. When Lever lived at Lemple- 
ogue House outside Dublin he received 
a visit from his publisher and friend, James 
M’Glashan. “M’Glashan one night left 
dinner table early, fearing that the guests, 
who doubtless were exceedingly hilarious, 
were inclined to drink too deeply. Soon 
afterwards there was heard in the dining- 
room a strange noise. The noise con- 
tinued persistently, and Lever could not at 
first locate it. Some of the guests sug- 
gested that it was the Templeogue ghost. 
At last a descent was made upon the 
kitchen. The kitchen was in darkness, but 
candle-light disclosed the publisher lying 
on the floor. He had mistaken the pantry 
for a staircase, and travelled up the shelves 
only to fall from the top.” 


A Dangerous Acquaintance. 
Another story of the period concerns 
Dr. Whately. ‘Amongst Lever’s 
acquaintances at Brussels was the future 
Archbishop of Dublin. At first when 
Lever took up the reins of ‘The Dublin 
University’ the archbishop and the editor 
resumed the friendly relations which had 
existed in Belgium, but possibly Whately 
fancied that the author ol ‘Harry Lorrequer’ 
was a somewhat dangerous acquaintance 
for an archbishop in his own diocese. 
Whately was a man of hobbies, and horti- 
culture was one of these. Soon after he 
was settled down in the county Dublin 
Lever invited the archbishop to dinner, 
and took much pains to get the correct kind 
of guests together. He was chagrined to 
find when the dinner hour had arrived 


CHARLES LEVER AS A YOUNG MAN 


that instead of putting 
his lordship sent a belated and Jame 
apology. ‘The chaplain who conveyed the 
apology also conveyed (as a peace offering) 
an enormous pumpkin grown in the arch- 
bishop’s hothouse. Lever gravely placed the 
pumpkin on the chair reserved for his lord- 
ship, and during the dinner he addressed 
much of his conyersation toit. When the 
guests rose from the dinner table the host 
said, ‘In all my experience of the archbishop 
I never knew him to be so agreeable as he 
has been this evening.’ ’ 


in an appearance 


“Going to Town.” 

I 1844 Lever was working for | “The 
Dublin University Magazine,” and 

Mr. Downey says that “On fine afternoons 

Lever and his friend, Mr. Pearce, rode 

to the office. 
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his Life im his Jletters. 


A Motley Pack. 


sf party of urchins were in the habit 
of meeting the equestrians on the 
outskirts of Dublin city—at Portobello 


3ridge. This motley crowd—known as 
Lever’s s pack—followed the chase right up 


to the office of the magazine in Sackville 
Street, sometimes yelping like hounds. At 
the door of Messrs. Curry and Co.’s shop 
there was generally a_ fierce struggle 
amongst the youths for the honour “of 
holding Lever’s horse. It is needless to 
add that ‘the pack’ was treated liberally 
by its master.” 


A Story of the 11th Hussars. 
ever's power as an anecdotist was un- 
rivalled, and Mr. Downey records 
him telling the story of the 
11th Hussars, ‘‘ When the 
tith Hussars arrived in 
Dublin their notoriety made 
them a great attraction 
owing to the Earl of Car- 
digan being their colonel 


and the numerous duels 
and quarrels that had 
occurred in the regiment. 


One of their officers after a 
levée was walking along 
Sackville Street on a sunny 
afternoon, in full dress, and 
was met by two Irishmen 
fresh from the country. 
Staggered at the glittering 
and gorgeous apparition 
clanking towards them, 
they riveted their eyes on 
the blazing gold, blue, and 
crimson figure and, with 
a wondering gaze, the one 
exclaimed to the other with 
a sharp nudge in the ribs 
anda look of exquisite fun, 
‘ Begorra, wouldn't I like to 
have the chance of pawn- 
ing him!’ ” 


The Staff of ‘‘ The Mail.” 
Maier Dwyer, says Mr. 
Downey, told an 
anecdote of a dinner party 
given in Dublin at the house 
of Remy Sheehan, a well- 
known Dublin journalist of 
the period. Sheehan was 
the leading member of the 


staff of “The Evening 
Mail” (to which paper 
Leyer was an occasional 


contributor). In the hall of Sheehan's house 

were certain wooden figures partly clad in 
armour. The lady whom Lever took in to 
dinner asked him if he could tell her who 
the wooden figures were intended to repre- 
sent. ‘ They are the staff of ‘The Mail,” 
replied the humorist. 


His Friendship for his Publisher. 
Qe the pleasantest side of the book is 
the record of the friendship between 
Charles Lever and Mr. John Blackwood, 
the publisher. John Blackwood was the 
ideal publisher who took the keenest 
possible interest in the authors who wrote 
for him, and the letters reprinted in the 
second volume of Mr. Downey’s book 
depict an ideal intercourse. Altogether the 
book is one which eve one interested in 
Irish life and character should read. 
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THe GREAT CHIEF AND HIS PREY. By Chas. Pears. 
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strange atmosphere of matrimony was 
approaching the village of Ruggles- 
bury. That it was compressed within an 
inadequately small space is true. The fore- 
most van of Blinker’s World-Famed Circus 
held it. Yet the vehicle lumbered none the quicker along the 
road for all the amorous vapourings that floated within its 
painted sides, 

The ringmaster, the clown, and the gentleman who illus- 
trated the haute école upon a coal-black steed sat there in 
moody pensiveness. Unmarried as were all three the dis- 
advantages of their bachelorhood had become acutely evident 
during a pause in a game of “nap.” Owing 1 a common 
dearth of funds they had been plaving, perlorce, | for the empty 
glory of points alone. It was perhaps this fact that caused 
their thoughts to stray in the direction of deeper affairs. 

e Travelling about like this,” grumbled the clown, “don't 

give no chances. By the end of a week. when a girl’s got so 
far as to realise that you’ye a heart under the paint, the ‘orders 
is—up and away. 

“It’s different with me,” mused the chevalier de l'haute école, 
“Dut [ don't know as it’s any better. It’s my position and 
appearance they've got to get over. It takes ’em a good week 
to learn that I'm not affable merely in a—a aristocratic way.” 

“Same here,” chimed 1 in the ringmaster, “ exactly.” 

“What we want,” said the clown, “is to go to work in a 
more businesslike fashion. If we don't strike some idea for 
quick courtin’ like as not we shall go about the country single 
all our lives.” 

The ringmaster started up. 

“How about a beauty show?” he exclaimed, “ Blinker 
would tumble to it if we had one at Rugglesbury. Good 
business for him it would be. The point is this, consolation 
prizes—you know—us.” 

The amazed look with which the other two regarded him 
changed gradually to one of fervent admiration. It was some 
while ere ‘they spoke. When they did the ringmaster staggered 
beneath an unwonted torrent of compliment. Then, laying 
their heads together, they spoke in interjections that grew 
gradually more coherent. 

Thus the caravan rolled onwards outwardly much as usual. 
But in the first van was a whirlpool of ferment and of 
deliriously maturing plans. 

t was a curious coincidence that precisely at this period a 

corresponding desire should have entered the breast of one 
of the inhabitants of Rugglesbury itself. There could be no 
doubt that Job Yardsley, who kept the Maypole Inn, had 
no right to be a bachelor. A “warm” man, the master of a 
cosy home and of thirty acres of grazing land besides, ought 
to find something better to do with his money than to spend 
it upon himself. Such was the female opinion of the village. 
Job was frankly callous. 

“Tf you were married, Job,” remarked his friend, Sam Evans, 
the day before the arrival of Blinker’s circus, “as likely as not 
you'd find more objick in life.” 

Sam Evans was in the throes of bringing up nine children. 
Job Yardsley gazed without interest across the bar- parlour table. 

“So I've heard before,’”’ he remarked. 

“ Besides,” continued ‘the other, “it ut be good for business. 
A nice, clean-looking woman always puts me in mind of good 
beer, clean tankards, an’ butter that’s fresh. I'll bet your takings 
would go up. Others feel the same way—that’s why.’ 

A quick gleam entered Job's eye. It fell upon the untidy- 
looking pot-boy, then it wandered back to rest stealthily on the 
rim of his glass. 

“ Ah,” he observed carelessly, “ p’r’aps, or p’r'aps the reverse.” 

Yet his mind grew strangely impregnated with the idea. 
Evans had sown a ‘mightier seed than he knew. Its sproutings 
towards maturity engrossed Yardley to an unprofitable extent. 
On the next day a rustic in search of half-a-pint received its 
double and the correct change for its half. Ere Job Yardsley 
could rectify his error the beer was in a haven whence no 
argument could retrieve it. 

Sam Evans chanced to be in the bar. 

“Ah,” he chuckled, “there’s only one reason for that way 
of goin’ on—that’s love.” 


Job started. Perhaps it was. If so, all that remained for 
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a) THROUGH STRESS OF COMPETITION 
By 


Ww. lH. WMoebel. 


him to do was to choose the girl. The coincidence decided 
him. 

It was just after this that the poster announcing the beauty 
show at Blinker’s Circus came flaming into his” bar in the 


manner of the dawn of a new life. 


ax Ves" said Job later in the day, “you might give it out as 
official. Ill take the winner of the first prize—and no 
questions asked afterwards.” 
“Aren't you leavin’ it a bit to chance?” 
Evans; “it might be—well—anyone.” 

Job Yardsley flung a knowing leer. 

“Tt might,’ he admitted, “and it might not. I’ve made 
my inquiries, Sam,” he continued, “no pigs in pokes for me. 
Every girl in the place has entered. But there’s only three as 
stands a chance—Elizabeth Harmer, Jane Askew, and Violet 
Budden.” 

Sam Evans pondered. 

“That's true,” he said, “I s’pose them three has the pick of 
Rugglesbury’s looks.” 

“ T hope it'll be Elizabeth Harmer,” said igh Yardsley. 

Elizabeth Harmer was the daughter of a dairyman, the 
reputed owner of a nest-egg. The other two were the offspring 
of the local carpenter and blacksmith respectively. 

“Whichever way it goes,” asserted Sam I-vans, “ the ‘vertise- 
ment for the Maypole will be first-rate. As for lettin’ folks 
know, you leave it tome, Job. You couldn’t have struck a 
better man for what I might call givin’ wind to your notion.” 

He proved as good as his word. 

When Job Yardsley entered the circus tent upon the eventful 
evening of the beauty competition the murmur that was rising 
from the packed circle died into sudden silence. As he seated 
himself in that segment of the tiers which, red-baize-covered, 
demanded the most expensive admittance, a wavering cheer 
rose from the opposite benches. These, being the lowest priced, 
held a freight of Enos boyhood. The hushing chorus 
of a multitude of mothers with Sabbatically-dressed daughters 
by their sides crushed the untimely demonstration. 

Job Yardsley gazed about him in genuine surprise. In 
whichever direction he turned a small sea of faces looked into 
his own with a frankly interested stare. Job blew his nose. It 
seemed to him that the space that separated him from his 
neighbours was greater than that in other parts of the amphi- 
theatre. 


objected Sam 


Weer, upon tne closing of the last turn of the usual programme, 
girls singly, in twos, and in threes, shyly entered the 
ring in ‘preparation for the contest Job's heart beat perceptibly 
faster. A couple of score girls were there below—dark, fair, 
short, tall. One—he wondered which—was destined to enter 
his life in the most intimate fashion. 
The judges entered. Job started a little as he observed 
them. He had expected a more widely representative body. 
It consisted of Mr. Blinker himself in a frock coat and white 


waistcoat, the ringmaster, and the haute école rider, the two 
latter still in the professional splendour of the arena. After a 


pause a fourth figure hurried to join the group. He wore an 
olive-green costume with gold-striped trousers. Job, gazing 
more intently, could perceive that it was the clown—un- 
clowned, 

Blinker mounted one of the white-painted pedestals that 
were wont to support the hoop-holders. The other three sur- 
rounded him, perched on less elevated structures. In another 
moment the judging had begun. 

Job’s heart beat faster yet. He glanced nervously at the 
four men, The issue was in their hands. And such an issue ! 
Upon it depended his and _ the Moyea ee fate. He awoke to 
the fact that he was repeating < ‘lizabeth, Jane, 
Violet; which? Elizabeth, Jane, Violet ; Sohiche 

He wiped a damp forehead. 

He found himself eagerly scanning the faces of the girls who, 
rejected and flushed, hurried back to their seats. With still 
greater anxiety his eye sought out those who remained. ‘Their 
number had been weeded down to six. They stood in two 
groups of three. 

Job gazed upon the first three. He had not miscalculated. 
Elizabeth Harmer, Jane Askew, and Violet Budden made up 
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the trio. In the midst of his triumph he knew a moment of 
anxiety. Elizabeth Harmer, overcome at the last moment, had 
stulfed her handkerchief into her mouth. She was concealing 
her best feature, her chin. 

The ringmaster, the clown, and the haute école rider descend- 
ing from their pedestals entered into conversation with the 
three, pairing off one with each. Job noticed a startled look 
on the face of each of the girls. Then they began to giggle. 
The gallant performers looked perfectly at-home. 

A shout from a small boy among the. audience broke the 
silence. : 

“What are you doin’ there, Sally Magin?” it called. 

Job’s eyes turned upon the other trio of girls. Sally Magin, 
a snub-nosed, freckle-faced, prominent-eared virgin, was the 
nearest to him. The other two were but little better favoured. 
Job wondered whether a ‘“ booby prize” had been included. 

Sally Magin turned a flaming face towards her aggressor. 

“Tf that’s Tommy Burn that said that, his sister was outed 
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In the meanwhile the two giris who had stood at her side 
received a hair comb anda straw hat respectively. But the 
presentation was unnoticed. Another shout went up as Sally 
Magin sank down by the side of Job. 

Job, with deeply flushed facé, sprang to his feet. Utter 
silence fell once more. Job wavered. The stupendous hush had 
unnerved him. He sank down, and the sinking sealed his fate. 

A minute later Sally’s arm was through his. Her eyes 
sought first the blouse, then Job, while the crowd thundered 
acclamation. Only when it realised that Mr. Blinker had not 
completed his announcements did the turmoil cease. 

“We have now come, ladies and gentlemen,” he proceeded 
with a broad smile, “to a stage in the performance which is 
paps the most romantic that this palatial tent has ever seen. 
It is my pleasure to inform you that, over and above the awards 
already presented, we have three consolation prizes. These, 
ladies, are the biggest on record. They consist of nothing less 
than these three bachelor gentlemen.” He indicated his fellow 


first round,” she called back vindictively. iudges. At a sign from him each placed an arm about his 
Sally Magin had companion’s waist. 
a temper. A wa mmm] «6 The hissing of a 


Further discus- 
sion was arrested 
by a loud call for 
silence from Mr. 
Blinker. 

A dead hush fell. 
Job turned a last 
glance towards 
Elizabeth Harmer 
and her two com- 
panions. His bosom 
swelled. Never 
before had he 
realised how pretty 
they were. As each 
listened to a whis- 
pering cavalier a 
blush mantled six |) 
cheeks. | 

Mr. Blinker after | 
clearing his throat 
began :— 

“The judging 
being now con- 
cluded, ladies and | 
gentlemen, it ismy | 
honourable duty to | 
present the valuable |) 
prizes. The first 
prize is here—you | 


can see it for your- | 
selves—a red and | 
white striped | 
blouse. The first |} 
prize, ladies and jf 


gentlemen, has been 
awarded with one 
voice—in fact, I 
might say mag- 


nanimously — to,” 
here he raised his 
V,OMiGENertOnnone 


whom I will call 
the Belle of the 
Ring. The  fortu- 
nate lady is Miss 
Sally Magin.” 

Alter a stunned 
moment of silence 
a roar went up that 
shook the canvas roof. But Job scarcely heard it. He felt 
suddenly faint. His eye wandered from’ Sally Magin’s face, 
about the ring, then back to Sally Magin’s face. She was 
smiling—directly at him. 

The drama of the moment had inspired a gang of young 
men. Leaping into the arena they began to lead the prize- 
winner towards the spot were Job cowered. Blouse in hand 
she came, while the occupants of the cheaper seats rocked and 
swayed in open mirth. 


——————————— 


r 


The Strap-hanger Again. 
o you take any muscular exercise ?”’ 
asked the physician. 

“T hang on to the strap ina street car 
for four miles twice a day.” 

“That's too violent. After this you 
must be content with walking the dis- 
tance.” 


The Other Way. 


“ec 


“No, I didn’t. 


barber?” 


him.” 


“If that’s Tommy Burn that said that, his sister was outed first round,” she called back vindictively Sally 


“Oh yes, but the barber won't trust 


vast indrawn breath 
sounded from the 
assembly. “And 
you, gentlemen, it 
will interest you to 
hear that the ladies 
have accepted their 
prizes with the gra- 
ciousness that marks 
their sex.” 

The hoarse pro- 
tests of Elizabeth 
Harmers father 
were drowned in 
loud murmurings of 
amazement. The 
three blushing girls 
after a struggle with 
their countenances 
brought to each a 
smile that would 
have delighted a 
photographer. The 
evidence of acqui- 
escence as con- 
vincing. Romance 
was in the air. 

Mr. Blinker pre- 
pared to step from 
his pedestal. 

“Tt only remains 
for me to say, ladies 
and gentlemen, that 
Blinker’s W orld- 
Famed Circus will 
remain here until 
the ceremony of 
marriage has been 
fully completed. 
The entire company 
welcomes _ the 
charming __ brides, 
and that concludes 
our entertainment 
for to-night.” 

Job Yardsley 
found himself in the 
outer darkness with 
Magin still 

upon his arm. 
he ventured, “for—for a lark, 


“Tt wasn’t bad, was it,” 
you know?” 

Sally took a firmer clutch of his arm. 

“It's a lark that’s got a plain ending,” she said. ‘“ With 
all them witnesses I should think damages for breach ’ud come 
to a bit more than the price of the Maypole.” 

“T wonder, I do wonder,” mused Job dully, “if them 
bothering circus people knew of my offer.” 

“Ts it likely?” retorted his future wife with asperity. 


Not at Home. 


y the way, talking of Skinner's face, “ I wonder if I could see Miss Fibbs?” 
old chap, perhaps you didn’t know 

that he always shaves himself?” 

Doesn’t he trust the 


asked the amiable caller. 

“Faix, yer honner, that’s jist phwat 
she wis wunnering as ye come across the 
Streets 

“Al! then she’s in.” 

“Yes; but she’s not at home.” 
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Eating Dust. 


It falls to the lot of every motorist to eat 

dust, and the consumption during the 
Easter holidays must have been enormous. 
Personally I should think I have accounted 
for a few pounds of the stuff, and it was 
mostly made up of that coarse, gritty, grey 
dust to be found in Surrey, with: agreeable 
variations now and again of the finer red 
dust which prevails in parts of that county. 
It takes years of dust-eating to be able to 
discriminate between the different flavours 
of the various road surfaces, but I have 
heard of a man who boasts that he can 
tell the county he is travelling in by the 
flavour of ne dust. 


The Dust Gi. 


he singular fact about dust-eating is 
that apparently it is not at all 
hurtful, and men who have eaten pounds 
of it ina single day, as when engaged in 
a big race, never feel any ill effects from it. 
In fact it seems to sharpen the appetite, 
and the gritty particles may, for aught 
we know, be aids to digestion. It only 
remains for the doctor to find in dust- 
eating a cure for some fashionable com- 
plaint and we will 
have people rushing. ,; 
open-mouthed after | 
motor cars, whilst 
other sufferers will 
select the dustiest 
routes over which to 
drive. There will be 
specially dusty roads 
kept at all the health 
resorts—but for the 
matter of that many 
-of them possess these 
already. 


Topsy-turvydom. 
When all 

comes about 
the road authorities 
will perhaps take a 
new interest in thie 
dust question, and 
out of pure contrari- 


this 


New Methods Wanted. 


Al he roads are sadly at fault, and 
the state of things this summer 
in the home counties, and, indeed, all 


through England, will 'be very unple asant 
during every dry spell. New methods of 
road-making are needed, and the authori- 
ties should make up their minds without 
further delay to grapple thoroughly with 
the problem. Tarmac or some other form 
of tarred slag macadam is the best sub- 
stance yet devised, and it has now been 
tested well enough to justify its being used 
on a large scale despite its extra cost. 


A Remarkable Invention. 


otorists are now much interested in 

an American inyention which is 
designed to take the place of the 
differential gear on motor cars. To the 
non-technical reader it may be explained 
that the differential gear is a contrivance 
on the back axle of a car which permits 
one wheel to travel faster than the other 
when required, as when running round 
corners, etc. The differential is also 
known as the balance gear, for in effect it 


An Important Invention. 
“Thus on the level the wheels are driver 
forward solidly, but in rounding 
a corner the outer wheel, which has 
necessarily to run faster, travels “free,” 
and in running downhill with the engine 
speed reduced both wheels will run “free ’ 
and will tend to travel faster than the 
engine would drive them. With the 
Hedgeland axle it will be necessary to havé 
all the brakes on the hubs of the wheels. 


Racing at Monaco. 
ough seas prevented many of the boats 
at Monaco from making a good show, 
and comparatively few records were made. 
Yet on the whole the boats proved far 
more seaworthy than last year, and there 
has been a considerable improvement all 
round, The only British boat that scored 
was the Yarrow-Napier, and this was at 
its best’in rough water. In absolute speed 
it was beaten several times, being fourth 
in the race for the Championship of the 
Sea, which was won by. Delahaye, a French 
boat, whilst it was third in the first heat 
of the trials for the Prince of Monaco’s 
cup. The Italian boats fared very well, 
whilst the Mercédeés 
fleet was most dis- 
appointing, The best 
speed was made by 
Baron de Cater’s 
boat, Seasick, which 
attained a pace of 
314 miles an hour. 


The Electric ’Bus. 


M uch speculation 

is rife as to 
how. the new electric 
‘buses will stand the 
racket of the London 
streets. True the pri- 
vate electric carriagés 
made by such. firms 
as WKriéger and Co. 
and the Electromo- 
bile. Company are 
very successful, but 
they as a rule run on 


ness they will lay ° } | large pneumatic tyres 
dustless material on L 5 and. = are seldom 
all the roads with AN AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPERT PREFERS BRITISH ROADS FOR MOTORING heavily loaded. Motor 
3 ads é é . Me 
the result that indig- Mr. J. White Todd, who is perhaps one of the best-known railway experts on the American *buses, on the other 
nant people will be continent, is an Englishman. He has just selected a six-cylinder Napier, shown in the illustration, hand, have to take 


writing to “The 

Times” asking thata 

certain percentage of the routes be kept 
dusty or‘else the health of the nation may 
suffer, and the very people who are now 
reviling motor cars for their dust-raising 
propensities may hail them with pleasure 
as being likely to raise a little healthy 
dust. What a topsy-turvy state of affairs 
all this would lead to. But just at present 
the dust nuisance is a most serious one, 
and with ‘the greatest goodwill all our 
motorists cannot consume a thousandth 
part of the dust- that is cast up on the 
roads by motor .cars,. cycles, and horse 
vehicles, 


for touring in Scotland 


balances the speed of the two wheels, 
keeping them even when the car is running 
in a straight line and allowing one to 
travel faster than the other when necessary. 


Free-wheel Cars. 


he Hedgeland axle, as the new con- 
trivance is called, is an ingenious 
arrangement on the free-wheel principle 
now so familiar to cyclists. Clutches are 
atranged in each of tlie back-wheel hubs, 
and they allow the wheels to run “ free”’ 
either backwards or forwards. 
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big loads and travel 

over rough surfaces 
at a fairly high speed, and their batteries, 
unless very well protected and of a very 
durable nature, must feel the vibration. 
In point of cleanliness, noiselessness, and 
smooth running the new ‘buses are, 
however, a great improvement on existing 
types. Makers of the petrol and steam 
“buses, however, are not idle, and already 
several new designs of motor “buses are 
approaching completion, which will de- 
monstrate how rapidly the development of 


.this vehicle is being pushed forward. In 
_the next few years the change should be 


enormous. 
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ing Stage Gowns 


Frocks Worn by Miss Beaumont and Miss Nora 
Greenlaw at the Garrick. 


Behind the Footlights. 


he fierce light that beats wnon the stage 
renders the making of stage frocks 
anything but a sinecure. The sartorial 
artist who aspires to display his or her 
handiwork behind the footlights has no 
loophole ; nothing less than all-round per- 
fection will suit the captious critic of the 
fair sex “in front” who may be, and pro- 
bably is, conscious of crumpled flounces 
and a second-best foundation but who is 
none the less eager to spy out a single 
deficiency, a single error 
of judgment, in the gowns _ | EDA 
on the stage. Be 


A Pretty Gown. 


he fascinations of Mr. 
Sutro’s new play are 
by no means confined to 
its hero, and seldom, even 
at. the Garrick, where 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh has 
taught us to expect 
nothing short of perfec- 
tion in dress, has there 
been seen a more charm- 
ing collection of frocks. 
One of the most delight- 
ful, for instance, is a 
blue linen boating frock 
worn by Miss Muriel 
Beaumont in Act Il. It 
is short and fitted closely 
round the hips asa self- 
respecting linen gown 
should be, and the stitched 
seams and brief inverted 
box pleats on either side 
of the front panel give it 
an air of chic which is 
heightened by the narrow 
entre-deux of white lace 
and muslin which is in- 
serted a few inches above 
the hem all the way round. 
Deliciously dainty, too, is 
the bodice with its square 
chemisette of white Indian 
muslin inlet with lace and 
quaintly corded. 


Old-world Sleeves. 
he sleeves are uncom- 
monly pretty and 
most original. They are 
opened (see sketch) up the 
centre, revealing a slash- 
ing of white muslin, whilst 
they are laced across with 
narrow white silk cords. 
At the elbow they are 
completed by several nar- 
row kiltings of muslin 
with a turned-back cuff 
of embroidery and muslin 
matching the collar, which 
extends in the form of 
epaulettes over the 
shoulder, This little 
gown assuredly reaches 
the goal of smart simplicity for which 
so many aim in, vain, and indeed all 


the frocks in this production offer in 
their several styles a_ striking tribute 
to the brilliancy and skill of their 


originator, Mrs. Glynne, 30, Buckingham 
-alace Road, S.W. The other illustration 
shows a charming example of the smart 


matron’s gown worn by Miss Nora 
Greenlaw. It is carried out in pale 
grey chiffon taffetas lightly shot with 
black. The skirt, which is extremely full, 
is devoid of trimming beyond the thick 
cording of tafletas which outlines the 
scalloped edges at the bottom. The bodice 
is as elaborate as the skirt is plain. Its 
distinguishing feature is the shaped 
collarette of taffetas, the edge of which is 
corded like the skirt, which forms two long 
stole ends in front finished by tassels. 


A BLUE LINEN FROCK WORN BY MISS MURIEL BEAUMONT 


Beneath this peeps a full vest of soft 
cream net tucked and gauged and having 
a ladder of wee grey velvet bows down 
the front. Perhaps, however, the most 
striking detail of this gown is the black 
velvet belt, or I should rather say sash, 
for such by virtue of the two long ends of 
broad ribbon falling from a butterfly bow 
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tied at the waist it actually is. The 
sleeve has points worth noting. Of 
three-quarter length, it is slashed at the 
side over a lining of orchid-mauve taffetas. 
The lower end of the sleeve is tied with 
a twist and bow of broad black velvet 
ribbon. Below are wing cuffs of the 
taffetas, beneath which again there are 
pulfings and quillings of net and lace 
forming under sleeves. Altogether it 
is undoubtedly an original and delightful 
gown. 


An Afternoon Frock. 
ery. charming is an 
afternoon frock of 
cream chiffon worn by 
Miss Beaumont in Act I. 
It is mounted on the 
softest of creamy satin, 
and the chiffon itself is 
patterned with a_ small 
self - coloured silk spot. 
The skirt is the acme of 
sweet simplicity. Very 
full and gathered round 
the waist, its only trim- 
ming consists of three 
deep tucks at the hem. 
The full gauged bodice 
is a perfect example of 
the fluffy, girlish corsage 
which becomes Miss Beau- 
mont so well. It is collar- 
less, and round the neck 
run ,graduated frills of 
chiffon edged with lace 
held in place by buttons 
of silver tissue. “The 
elbow sleeve consists of a 
chiffon puff gauged in 
perpendicular lines and 
gathered at the elbow, 
where it finishes with a 
frill of lace and a big chou 
of silver tissue. A par- 
ticularly pretty touch is 
supplied by the pointed 
belt of silver tissue cun- 
ningly arranged in folds. 


An Astonishing River 
Frock. 


[2 Act II. Miss Pamela 

Gaythorne wears an 
Empire river frock of the 
exaggerated and “over- 
dressed’ type as befits 
the part. It is composed 
of rich white Irish lace 
with trimmings of  tan- 
gerine velvet. All round 
the edge of the skirt run 
tiny frills of white Valen- 
ciennes lace, and the little 
bodice is made in coatee 
form, opening overa [rilled 
vest of tucked white lace 
and muslin. There is a 
high swathed belt of tan- 
gerine velvet finished with 
a bow and smart paste buckle slightly to the 
side, and folds of the same velvet finish 
the puffed sleeve at the elbow. With this 
costume is worn a long scarf of soft white 
chiffon—a mode, by the way, which is 
still with us, and small wonder, for it 
1s an accessory always becoming to the 
wearer. 
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SUMMER HATS—ARTISTIC 


Smart Hats. 

A lways to the fore in 
i catering for the 
needs of the outdoor girl, 
whether by road or river, 
land or sea, Messrs. Scotts, 
the well-known hatters of 
1, Old Bond Street, Picca- 
dilly, W., have this year 
brought out a new hat 
which will be hailed 
everywhere with delight, 
not only on account of its 
durability and lightness 
but also because, being 
fashioned of very pliable 
straw, it is capable of 
being bent into a variety 
of shapes. The trimming 
can be varied em suite for 
different styles and tastes, 
and this new hat should 
therefore prove universally 


becoming. The hat is 
made of white. straw, 
not glued together but 


stitched, and it is bound 
and trimmed with fine 
cloth and silks in various 
colours or with — plain 
white India fabric. 


N ething is more un- 
comfortable, espe- 
cially in the sunny season, 
than a hat that presses 
heavily on one’s forehead, 
leaving one with a head- 
ache alter about half-an- 
hour’s wear, and_ these 
feather - weight — straws 
therefore supply a_ real 
want. You may wear one 
almost without conscious- 
ness of having it on, and 
yet being beautifully 
shady it affords efficient - 
protection from the glare 


Our Nimeteenth 


RULES FOR 


1. lheseries consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 4. 
Tue Tarter will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. No one can win 
more than one first, second, or third prize 
an the year. 


THISESSERLES 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly. For the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the Editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 


3. All sulutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
aym of not more than twelve letters. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 


PRETTY GOWN WORN BY MISS NORA GREENLAW 
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JEWELS. 


and heat of the sun. To 
river girl, yachtswoman, 
motorist, and cyclist alike 
these new hats will prove 
a veritable boon; nor 
can a more ideal head- 
gear be imagined for the 


seaside. To those who 
are unable to call and 
inspect Messrs. Scotts’ 


showrooms personally it 
will bea great convenience 
to know that they can 
have a selection of hats 
forwarded to them to any 
part of the kingdom on 
receipt of the usual 
references, 


Handsome Jewels at a 
Reasonable Cost. 
AS we cannot all expend 
vast sums on gems 
we may well be grateful 
to the artistic genius 
which has brought the 
imitation of jewellery to 
such perfection that it is 
all but impossible even for 
experts to distinguish the 
one from the other. The 
wavering or unconvinced 
would do well to pay a 
visit of inspection to the 
showrooms of the Parisian 
Diamond Company of 
143, Regent Street; 85, 
New Bond Street, W.; 
and 37, 38, and 43, Bur- 
lington Arcade, W., after 
which I defy them to 
remain either the one or 
the other. Multiplicity 
and originality of design 
and exquisite workman- 
ship are the hall-mark of 
all the Parisian Diamond 
Company’s goods. 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


and the sheets should be halves of note 


paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 4 (Nineteenth 
Series), addressed to ‘The Acrostic Editor, 
Tue Tarier, Great New Street, London, 
I..C.,” must be delivered not later than 
first post on Monday, May 7. 


Double Acrostic No. 4 


(Nineteenth Series) 


There's a play that is running in London just now, 
And here is the man who has writ it. 

The detective's forgot for the smart brigadier— 
It's for you, all my solvers, to hit it. 


1. We all have more or less belief, 
| And hold its principles in brief. 


. There's a dale in the north, and an author now 


n 


dead, 
33 ae els famous French marshal for fighting was 
red, 


4. And ‘tis ccrtain he never was happier th’ n when 
He was watching his legions defeating foemen. 


5. Was ever mortal born with power to hear 
| That hath with this not had besieged his ear? 


| N.B.—The initial and last letters of lights 2 and 4 
| fall outside the uprights | 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Nineteenth Series) 


1. (H) A L F 
2. P oO L oO 
3. R oO L L oO 
4 I D fe) L 
5 (A) L A s 


Correct answers to No.1 have been received from: 
Aitchie, Ajax, Alne, Almeria, Alma Mater, Amond, 
Ashbury, Arosa, Alnwick, Amyluck, A. E. H., Alien, 
Bow Wow, Bildad, Bryn, Bee, Beggar, Boz, Brutus, Bub, 
Blackie, Boops, Bimbo, Bebena, Badger, Bydand, Bercon, 
Bobby, Barleycorn, Caldan, Chatingthay, Clover, Com- 
fort, Chiria, Cambridge, Colleen, Corbiniere, Carrick 
Duff, Chance, Closkulty, Coclic, Cross Jack, Ccrrib, 
Cheviot, Cigarette, Child, Cucullin, Compte, Denley, 
Dumnorix, Doune, Dale, Dita, Dumps, Deque:r, Daddy, 
Defiance, Dignity, Enos, Esperance, Elms, Elim, Eliot, 
Edina, Egmont, Eiriuneach, Freda, Fitzs, Fan, Fidelia, 
Fluffy, Flosager, Florodora, Fop, Gnome, Gargle, Gaunt- 
let, Geomat, Guina, Glenelg, Gopher, Gowan, Gabriel, 
Glycin, Gleyum, Garry, Habakkuk, Heath, Hemlock, 
Horsa, Hoopoe, Hendy, Hati, Hicky, Hoylake, Hope, 
H. H., Iadmon, Ignota, Jacko, Jackpot, Justina, Jasmin, 
Judy, Joker, J.mdennis, Keys, Kempsey, Kamsin, Ko, 
Kwati, Ki-Wi, Kee-Wee, Lark Pie, Lanka, Lannie, 
L. Y. B., Lorelei, Leo Major, Lawson, Lamps, M. L. H., 
Macgregor, Mars, Marx, Marion, Mink, Macaudax, 
Mudjekeewis, Maba, Marie, Mother-Bunch, Nero, Novice, 
Nitram, Nogo, Nibs, Osiris, Owlet, Owen, Orchid, Ouard, 
Pinger, Pop, Phanta, Peglet, Paddy, Pelican, Pavo, Poor 
Mama, Quaver, Quill, Ro.wwans, Rossman, Roy, Rita, Roc, 
Roma, Swannie, Several, Saxon, She, Saionara, Skerry, 
Southover, Sunny Jim, Skat, Strathdon, St. Quentin, 
Speedwell, Stede, Selig, Salmon, Segontium, Sheward, 
Sa, Snipe. Square, Topsy, Toddy, Tamworth, The Actuary, 
Tomwin, Thrums, Truth, Tina, Theoc, Turkey, Ubique, 
Vinna, Verite, Victor, Veeay, Violette, Windsor, Workitout, 
Wilmer, Wimble, Wear, Woodland, Wilcet, Yoko, Yarn, 
Yellow, Yeliab, Yarb, Zoozoo, Zenas, Zulu, Zyzy. 
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OUR CIVy ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Day—Tuesday, May 8 
General Contango Day—Wednesday, May 9 
Pay Day—Friday, May 11 

Consoles Friday, May 4 


Bank Rate, Three-and-a-half per Cent. 


The San Francisco Disaster. 


The Chapter of Accidents is ever on the side of the bear. All 
calculations were upset last week by the news of the 
appalling calamity that overtook San Francisco and in a less 
degree the surrounding townships. One hardly knows amid 
the uncertainty that still prevails as to the extent of the losses 
whether to be surprised at the moderation of the general 
shrinkage in Stock Exchange prices or to regard as exaggerated 
the decline that was marked in specialities. For example, the 
common stocks of the eighteen American railways dealt in 
in London showed an aggregate depreciation of nearly 
15 millions sterling in two ‘days. Now of these only four 
companies can possibly have suffered direct loss-from the earth- 
quake and the fire—the Atchison, the Rock Island, and the 
Southern Pacific, which have terminal properties within the 
city, and the Union Pacific, which owns half the share capital 
of the Southern Pacific. Union shares 
fell from 163 to 155} and Atchisons  ~..—--~-—- 
from 97 to g2. The rally from the 
bottom was as rapid as the fall had 
been, for it was quickly recognised 
that the scare had been overdone. 
But the real fear was that the unex- 
pected call for large quantities of gold 
for despatch to California would sO. 
aggravate the monetary stringency in 
New York as to involve heavy ‘liquida- 
tion of stocks. It is now seen that 
the rebuilding of San Francisco will 
add enormously to the revenue of the 
western railroads and put millions of 
dollars into the coffers of the Steel 
Trust. 


Dae Consols lost a full 1 per cent. 

last week, there being a conllict 
of opinion as to whether the sales 
were mainly speculative or protective 
or made on behalf of the insurance 
companies, which will have to remit 
large sums to America in settlement 
of fire claims. It goes without saying 
that highly exaggerated statements 
found their way into print with regard 
to the liabilities which the leading 
British offices will have to meet. The 
same thing happened at the time of 
the big Baltimore fire, the claims for 
which were eventually settled without 
any serious displacement of funds. 
Between Wednesday and Friday 
night Royal Exchange shares fell 16 points, London Assurance 
Corporation and Phoenix, Norwich Union, Royal, 
Commercial Union, and Liverpool and London and G lobe each 
g points. These movements"did not fairly reflect the business 
transacted, the dealers having marked doen prices against a 
few frightened holders. Buying orders at the lower level on 
Saturday remained unsatisfied. 
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Electrification Troubles: 


W hen I published a portrait of Sir George Stegmann Gibb in 

Tue Tarver of January ro, 1906, on the occasion of his 
accession to the chairmanship of the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company, I suggested that the famous railway expert 
would find a fine field for the display of his talents in the new 
duties which he was then taking up. It will be interesting to 
see how the chairman of the District holds the scales as between 
that company and the Underground Electric Railways Com- 
pany of London, of which he is vice-chairman, in the matter of 
the renovation of axles for the new carriages on the District 
line. Some two or three weeks ago the President of the Board 
of Trade intimated in the House of Commons that his attention 
had been called to the accidents caused by the breaking of 
axles on the District and that he had appointed an inspecting 
oflicer of railways to inquire into the causes, with the result 
that the whole of the axles were to be replaced with others of a 
stronger type, the work to be accomplished in less than six 
weeks. The point with which District shareholders are con- 
cerned is whether the attempt will be made to saddle them with 
the cost of these renewals. 


MR. JAMES FRANCIS MASON, M.P. 


Deputy chairman of Mason and Barry, Ltd. 
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THE TATLER 


I referred some few weeks ago to the electrification scheme 

contemplated by the directors of the London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway for working the South London line 
between London Bridge and V ictoria. The directors of the 
London Electric Supply Corporation have just issued a circular 
announcing that they have entered into a contract for the supply 
of power for this service for a period of seven years, so that we 
may expect before long to have the opportunity of comparing 
the results of the single- phase alternating-current overhead 
system with the third- “rail system which has proved such a 
disappointment on the Underground lines. 


A Fresh Ivanhoe Record. 


\ r. I’. A. Govett, the chairman of the lvanhoe Gold Corpora- 

tion, is one of those level-headed. financiers who never 
lose sight of the fact that with each successive year the share- 
holders of a prosperous mine have travelled so much nearer to 
“the large and empty hole” which is the inevitable end of 
their enterprise. But though mines are admittedly wasting 
assets the Ivanhoe was never more prosperous than at the 
present time. The profit for 1905, amounting to £228,836, was 
the largest made in any year since the formation of the com- 
pany. “Four dividends brought up the total distribution for the 
year to 24s. per share, which absorbed £240,000, and £50,000 is 
carried to general reserve. The total of dividends distributed 
in the course of the company’s existence is thus brought up to 
£1,510,000. A further reduction in costs has been made during 
the year. The actual working costs 
have been reduced from ats. “3d. to 
1gs. 5d.,and the total West Australian 
costs from 26s. to 23s. 10d. per ton. 
At the annual meeting yesterday the 
shareholders were asked to agree to a 
scheme for splitting the present £5 
shares into five shares of £1 each and 
to authorise the board to employ 
portions of the company’s funds in 
other mining business at their own 
discretion. 


Mason and Barry. 
The directors of Mason and Barry, 
Ltd., which owns a Portuguese 
copper property known as the San 
Domingos mine in. the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Rio Tinto, are 
also among those who recognise the 
relative shortness of the prospective 
life of every mine, and in support of 
this view they have made four separate 
returns of {1 per share to their share- 
holders, so that the capital, which 
after the reconstruction in 18g2 was 
£1,050,000 in £5 shares, has been 
gradually brought down to the present 
nominal amount of £210,000. in 
£t shares. The nuinber of shares 
4 actually issued is 185,172, and these 
fet © SS +e quoted on the Stock Exchange at 
38, at which price they return all but 
10 per cent. to a holder on the basis 
of the 35 per cent. dividends paid for 
the last three years. The fourteenth annual meeting was held 
at the Cannon Street Hotel on Monday, when the report sub- 
mitted showed a falling olf of some 32,500 tons in the quantity 
of ore raised during the year and a proportionate decline in 
stocks and profit, a position which demonstrates the wisdom 


of the policy of the board. 
“The portrait on this page is that of Mr. James Francis Mason, 
M.P., the deputy chairman of the company, who three 
months ago succeeded his uncle, Sir Francis Tress Barry, Bart., 
the chairman of Mason and Barry, Ltd., in the representation at 
Westminster of the royal borougin of Windsor. Mr. Mason, who 
has reached his majority in the Oxfordshire Yeomanry, is an 
expert in iron and steel as well as copper and is now vice- 
chairman of Alfred Hickman, Ltd., originally registered as the 
Staffordshire Steel and Ingot Iron Company, Ltd., and a director 
of Dorman, Long and Co. and the North-Eastern Steel 
Company. 


The London Electrobus Company. 
I strongly advise everybody who does not want to lose 
his money to refrain from subscribing for shares in the 
London Electrobus Company, of which 300,000 are on offer this 
week. Of course, the ideal electrical omnibus will be an 
undeniable boon when it arrives, but there is nothing ideal 
about the present proposition, and very little that is practical. 
The terms on which the Founders’ shares are issued and the 
call given to the promoter over the unissued capital stamp the 
scheme as wild-cat. 


TLE DP AIEEE Fe 


A Strong Investment Trust Group. 

A group of investment trust companies standing high in the 
; regard of capitalists in this country is that of which the 
Right Hon. Lord Eustace Cecil is the head. 
important of these companies is the Alliance Tivectmient Com- 
pany, which has just completed its seventeenth year of existence 
with the recommendation of a dividend of 2} per cent. upon 
the Deferred stock, which compares with 14 per cent. dec'ared 
twelve months ago, following upon three distributions of 1 per 
cent. alter a long period outside the dividend list. Matters, 
however, are altogether more flourishing with the three allied 
concerns of which Lord Eustace is chairman, having in each 
case Sir Philip Rose as a co-trustee and his eldest son, 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P. for Aston Manor, as a colleague among 


the elected directors 
“Taking these undertakings in their alphabetical order the 
American Investment Trust has a paid-up capital of a 
million and Debenture stock issued to the amount of half-a- 
million. The total distribution on the Deferred stock for the 
last financial year was 7 per cent. as compared with 63 per 
cent. for the previous twelve months. The valuation of the 
company’s investments showed. that not only was the capital 
intact and the capital reserve amounting to £190,000 
fully covered but that — there 
was a surplus of £183,378 beyond. 
A full list of the holdings. of the 
company is published each year 
together with a statement of all the 
redemptions, sales, and fresh purchases 
made within the twelve months—an 
excellent characteristic of the group 
under notice. This shows that the 
holdings are at present practically 
confined to United States securities, 
but the directors are contemplating 
asking for the extension of their 
powers of investment to North and 
South America, Mexico, Cuba,. the 
Philippine Islands, and other states 
under the protection of the United 
States. 


“T*he second member of the group 

is the Foreign, American, and 
General Investments Trust Company, 
Ltd., which held its twenty - third 
annual meeting at the end of last 
month. The paid-up capital of this 
concern is 1} million, half in Pre- 
ferred and the other half in Deferred 
stock, and there is half-a-million of 
4 per cent. Debenture stock. The 
Deferred stock received 53 per cent. 
dividend for the past twelve months, 
while a valuation of the company’s 
securities made on March g_ last 
showed an improvement in_ value of 
over £80,000 on the twelve months. 
Not only was the capital intact 
together with the £50,000 capital 
reserve but there was a surplus of 
£135,535. More flourishing still is 
the Foreign and Colonial Invest- 
ment Trust, Ltd., which held its 
twenty-seventh annual meeting in 
February last. The paid-up share 
capital here amounts to £2,356,747; 
there is. no Debenture debt, but 
the capital reserve account stands at £612,565. The 
of the assets at the last valuation was £3,162,848. The 
last year’s dividend on the Deferred stock amounted to 
7 per cent., which at the current quotation of 135 shows a yield 
of just over 5 per cent. In the as 1897 the dividend on the 
Deferred stock was at the rate of 41 percent., and the quotation 
was down in the neighbourhood of 80. From this point, 
thanks to the excellent management, dividends have steadily 
been increased and the market price of the stock has followed suit. 

Right Hon. Lord Eustace Brownlow 


“The 

Cecil, of aoe a sketch appears on this page, 
younger brother of the 3rd Marquis of Salisbury, who was for 
so many years at the head of the Government. He is now in 
his seventy-second year and can hark back to service in the 
Crimea with the Coldstreams, of which he was subsequently 
lieutenant-colonel. His only other» directorial engagement 
outside the trust-company group with which I have just dealt 
is a seat on the board of the Great Eastern. Railway Company. 


value 


Henry Gascoyne 


Perhaps the least, 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
The Right Hon. 


Lord Eustace Cecil 


is the . 
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Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 


A\! though the profits earned by Ds. Tibbles’ Vi- Cocoa, Ltd., 

have never approached the figures set out in the pro- 
spectus, which invited subscriptions to 200,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative Preference shares of £1 in March, 1898, the report 
to be submitted to the shareholders at the Cannon Street Hotel 
to-day indicates that the business is steadily improving. — It- 
will be remembered that the whole of the £200,000 Ordinary 
capital was taken by the vendor company in part payment of 
the purchase money, and on these Ordinary shares dividends 
have always been paid, the rate for the past four years having 
been 4’per cent. The net profit for the year ended February 28, 
1g06, shows an increase of £7,700 on the figures published 
twelve months ago, and of this nearly £6,000 is added to the 
balance forward, a sufficient indication that the directors, of 
whom Sir Wilham Treloar is chairman, recognise the value of 
a conservative policy. The Preference shares, which can be 
bought in the market at about 17s., may be regarded as a good 
industrial holding with a high yield for mixing in an industrial 
trust. 


The Port of London. 


o immediate effect 
market value of 


was produced 
London and 
the official 
bill for the 
undertaking 


last week upon the 
India Docks stocks by 
announcement that the 
amalgamation of that 
with the Millwall Dock 
Company had been dropped by 
mutual consent,. the Government 
having notified to the promoters its 
intention of dealing next session with 
the question of the port of London 
and its consequent requirement for 
the insertion of a sterilising, clause in 
the amalgamation bill. 


TE] 


Millar and Lang Results. 
prospectus issued in March, 1905, 


The 

by Messrs. Frederick J. Benson 
and Co. offering for subscription at 
par 50,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
Preference shares of £1 in Millar and 
Lang, Ltd—a company formed to 
take over and develop the well-known: 
art-publishing business in Glasgow— 
has been fully justified by the results: 
of the first year’s trading. ‘The 
Ordinary capital was all allotted to- 
the vendors, who stipulated that there 
should be no Debenture issue, while 
the Preference dividend was guaran- 
teed by the chairman for five years. 
The chartered accountants’ certificate 
of past profits showed that those for 
1904 were Suilicient to pay the Prefer- 
ence share dividend more than four 
times over, and that total has now 
been exceeded by some £1,600, with 
the result that the Ordinary share- 
holders are receiving a dividend of 
15 per cent. The Preference shares 
should be worth attention. 


Stock Exchange Sport. 


welve months ago the first com- 

petition took place for a 
billiard championship trophy subscribed for and open to 
members of the Stock Exchange. During the present week 
the first rounds in the second annual competition are taking 
place at Burroughes and Watts’s saloon in Soho Square. The 
heats are 500 up, and seven out of the eleven entries took part 
in the last tournament. If Mr. Colin Smith retains his last 
century form he ought to be able to account for most of 
his present rivals, and should be jeune battling with last 


year’s runner-up, Mr. Frank Escombe, for the distinction of 
meeting the holder, Mr. Bayly Akroyd, in the championship 


round. 


he Stock Exchange Rifle Club will have a big programme 
for the May Day holiday on Tuesday next. Targets have 
been secured at Bisley for the. competitions for the Hoskier 
Memorial prize, the Newall Cup, the N.R.A. silver badges, and 
a spoon shoot. The Laster holidays interfered seriously with. 
the Stock Exchange golf tournament, of which the third round. 
is now in progress. REGINALD GEARD. 


